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“Two ITEMS OF IMPORTANCE. 


KNOWLEDGE OF A LOCATION, AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE ADVANTAGE TO WHICH BEES GATH- 
ER HONEY. 








E have been having, for a few days back, 
aregular blizzard here, blockading roads 
and keeping all indoors. To best use the 
time, I have been looking over my cor- 
respondents’ letters, classifying them, and 

storing them away in such a shape that I could re- 
fer to them at a moment’s notice in the future, 
should it be necessary to doso. The result of this 
“looking over” has led me to write the following 
article, on two old subjects. If these things, 
“knowledge of a location,” and ‘age at which bees 
gather honey,” could be more thoroughly impregss- 
ed on the mind of every bee-keeper, much more 
would be realized in honey, according to my opin- 
ion, than is now obtained. 
KNOWLEDGE OF A LOCATION. 

Successful bee-keeping is made up of numerous 
items, allof which bear an important part toward the 
success attained; hence the more thoroughly a per- 
son understands when to attend to all these items, 
80 that the right thing is done at the right time and 
in the right place, the more sure that person is to 
attain the suecess desired. Among these items, a 
thorough knowledge of the location in which we 
are situated, as to its honey-producing flora, is by 
no means the least. Best hives, best strains of 
bees, and best locality, all play an important part 
in the success of the apiarist; but none of these are 
more important than a knowledge of our location. 
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Some of the letters received the past year iow 
that there is great ignorance along this line among 
bee-keepers; and as long as this ignorance re- 
mains, n0 One can expect to secure the best re- 
sults. How are we to know when to commence to 
build our bees up so as to have our hives filled with 
bees and brood at just the right time, when to put 
on boxes, and when to have our swarming all done 
up, unless we know which flowers produce our 
honey? The getting of bees at just the right time 
is the great secret of success, and hives full of bees 
at any other time amount to nothing. 

When I first began bee-keeping I was told by an 
old bee-keeper, that, when he lived in my neighbor- 
hood, his bees got an early start by getting pollen 
off the willow-buds when they first swelled in the 
spring, asthere was considerable golden willow on 
his place. Solsetit down that golden willow pro- 
duced the first pollen. Soon after, I read in 
Quinby’s book that golden willow produces no pol- 
len, but that the first comes from skunk’s cabbage. 
About April 10 I saw the first pollen coming in, and 
I at once went for the willows, but not a bee was to 
be seen about them. Next I went to the swamp, 
around which the skunk’s cabbage grew, and there 
I found the little fellows rolling up the pellets of 
bright yellow pollen, and carrying it home, thus 
showing that Quinby knew more of what he was 
talking about than did my old bee-friend. Then as 
every new variety of pollen came into the hive I 
traced it out and kept in my diary the date of its 
blooming, from the skunk’s cabbage in the earliest 
spring, to the witch-hazel in latest fall. Then the 
same was done as regards honey-producing plants 
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and trees, golden willow giving the first, and selen- | 


dine and a weed with white blossoms, in the woods, 
the last. This was kept up for five years, and then 
notes compared, so as to give the mean time of the 
blossoming of all plants visited by the bees. Thus 
with this knowledge I could work the bees under- 
8tandingly; and if the season was early or late, 
vary operations accordingly. 


in this matter, they would find it a great service by 
way of receiving a good yield of honey. 


AGE AT WHICH BEES GATHER HONEY. 


building comb, feeding the larvew, evaporating 
nectar, etc., hence are of much value toward se- 
curing the crop of honey, if we have plenty of bees 
over 16 days old; but otherwise, all hatching after 
the middle of the honey-harvest are of little use. 
I have given this article thus early, so it may be in 
time for our Southern friends; and 1 believe that 


| on these two items hangs very much of our success 
If those entering, ot those already in the ranks | 
of bee-keeping. would thoroughly post themselves 


This may be thought by some to be of little in- | 
terest; but taken in connection with the above, it | 


has much to do with the surplus honey we get. 
Many seem to suppose that the bee is capable of 
going to the fields to gather honey as soon as hatch- 
ed, or in three or four days at leusi; but some facts 
prove that they do not doso. Bees may be forced 
to go into the fields for pollen and honey at the 
age of from four to six days; but when the colony 
is ina normal condition, as it always should be to 
store honey to the best advantage, the bee is 16 
days old before it gathers honey. If we take 
combs of bees just hatching, and place them ina 
hive without any bees, as is frequently done to in- 
troduce a valuable queen, we can see young bees 
not over five or six days old goto the fields, being 
compelled to doso for pollen, water, etc., because 
there are none of an older age to go; but this does 
not prove that the bees of that age usually do so, 
any more than the experiment of feeding 20 lbs. of 
honey to bees confined to the hives before one 
pound of wax is produced, proves that it always 
takes 20 Ibs. of honey to produce one pound of 
comb. 

I have conducted two experiments since I kept 
bees, to ascertain the age at which they first gath- 
er honey; and as each prove the same, I believe 16 
days to be the time when the bee brings her first 
load of honey, when the colony is in a normal con- 
dition. 

About the middie of June a black queen is re- 
moved and an Italian introduced in her place. The 
date was kept regarding the time the last black 
bee hatched, and when the first Italian emerged 
from the cell. Then the hive was watched, and not 
an Italian was seen at the entrance till the sixth 
day, while none were noticed on the wing, marking 
their location till the eighth day, when, at 2 P. M., 
quite a few came out for a “ playspell.’’ as it is term- 
ed. Every pleasant day the number of Italians at 
these playspells increased, but none were seen out 
of the hive at any other time till the 16th duy after 
the first Italian hatched. At this time a few came 
in with pollen and honey, commencing to work 
atabout 10 a.m. After this the number of Italian 
honey-gatherers increased, while the number of 
blacks decreased, until on the 45th day after the 
last black bee was hatched, when nota black bee 
was to be found in or about the hives. 

If the above is correct, and 1 believe it is, it will 
be seen that the eggs for our honey-gatherers must 
be laid by the queen 37 days before our main hon- 
ey-harvest, if we would get the best results from 
our bees, as it takes 21 days from the time theegg 
is laid, to the time the bee emerges from the cell; 


or failure as apiarists. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1888. 


I have often had the above points in mind, 
friend D.; but several things come in to 
make our plans uncertain, even if ever so 
well laid. During this past season, for in- 
stance, we made great calculations on clo- 
ver honey which—didn’t come atall! Our 
hives were boiling over with bees, and no 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


‘surplus. This brought them in good shape 


for basswood, and they did well on it fora 


_fewdays. Then came the question, Shall 


we keep them full of bees and brood for fall 
harvest, or not? In a good many locations 
this great army of workers have to be fed to 
keep them from starving, while in other 


| places quite a bountiful yield of fall honey 


came from goldenrod, aster, etc.; and often- 


times localities that have not for years giv- 


and this, added to the 16, makes the 37 days. To be | 
sure, the bees, from the time they are three days | 
old; help to perform the labors in the hive, such as | from one common center. As an illustration, take 





en fall honey, suddenly give a fair yield, 
while those that have almost always given 
stores enough in the fall to winter them 
over, frequently fail entirely. The conse- 
quence is, the one who supposed his bees 
were ready for winter, found them in a 
starving condition; and many of the breth- 
ren who bought sugar, and went out to pre- 
pare the hives for feeding, found the brood- 
nest full of honey, and in some cases the 
bees were filling boxes rapidly, while the bar- 
rels of sugar were just being unloaded for 
feeding up for winter. Notwithstanding 
this, I think it is an excellent plan to know 
where the honey comes from, and when it 
may be expected; and also to avoid loss, 
caused by raising a great lot of consumers 
when they are not needed or wanted. 


rr 
SECTIONS FILLED ON ONE SIDE. 





OLIVER FOSTER ARGUES IN FAVOR OF SECTIONS 
OPEN ON ALL SIDES. 





N page 929 Dr. Miller speaks of the difficulty in 
getting bees to build uniformly on both sides 
of the foundation in sections; and as he 
leaves the problem unsolved, and invites sug- 
gestions from others, I will offer a few. 

The doctor thinks he sees the cause in their prone- 
ness, when honey is scarce, to continue storing in 
combs or cells already started. He also hints at 
two other causes—too large starters, and too few 
bees; but perhaps these last are conditions to be 
overcome rather than to be removed. I will sug- 
gest another cause, which | think plays an impor- 
tant part: Imperfect communication between the 
sections. Bees act upon the principle that “in 
union there is strength.” Especially is this true 
in comb-building. Like a wise general they are 
very cautious about dividing their forces without 
having a direct communication with the main body. 
So they do not begin work indiscriminately in dif- 
ferent parts of the super, but extend their combs 
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a nucleus occupying the central part of two combs. 
Place brood-frames filled with foundation, at the 
side of these combs. The cluster of bees will occu- 
py the central part of the space between the first 
sheet of foundation and the comb, but perhaps will 
not extend to the edge of the sheet at any point. 
They may draw out and fill the cells on the side 
next to them, but they will never pass into the next 
space to work the other side until the cluster ex- 
pands to soine point where they can pass through 
or around the sheet without leaving the cluster. 
Now, if a hole is made through the center of the 
sheet they will not hesitate to occupy and work the 
other side. Other conditions being the same, the 
more direct the communication with the main 
cluster, the sooner will the other side be occupied 
and worked. 

If the nucleus could be so arranged that work 
would progress in the direction of the combs in- 
stead of across them, there would be a great advan- 
tage, as there would then be no inducement for the 
bees to favor one side. Fortunately we can ar- 
range our section boxes in this way: 

By using open-end sections, and by getting the 
bees started in one“ cross row,’’ by using empty 
comb in that row the work will progress from this 
row to the ends of the case in the most natural 
way. Since adopting this method | have had no 
trouble at all from one-sided sections. 

Several years ago I used 5000 sections with open- 
ings sO narrow that bees could not puss between 
the outside row and the side of the case. Inow 
make the slots 4 inch deep, or ‘4 inch between two 
sections. Some of these outside sections would be 
filled and sealed on the inside, but there would not 
be acell on the other side. In fact, the side walls 
of the foundation would often be all removed by 
the bees, leaving the septum scraped smooth and 
thin. The other sections in the case would be well 
filled. The foundation used was made on the Given 
press, running about 10square feet to the pound. 
The sheets were cut 44444, and were fastened to 
the sections by pressure, on all four sides. The 
corners of the sheets were first clipped off enough 
to avoid wrinkling. One corner was cut away 
enough to leave a small passage for the bees. This 
opening was the only one leading tothe outer side 
of these outside sections, and I am satisfied that is- 
olation was the only cause of their not being filled 
on that side. As the foundation was securely fas- 
tened to all sides of the section, there was no bend- 
ing to one side, such as Dr. Miller mentions. I have 
found, with him, that starters 14% inches wide or 
less will give straighter combs, and of more uni- 
form thickness, than full-sized sheets. The reason 
seems apparent to me. The bees on the opposite 
sides can communicate more freely with each oth- 
er, and thus avoid misunderstandings (?): for how 
are the bees on one side of a large sheet to know 
how deep are the cells on the opposite side? 

WHY COMBS ARE SOMETIMES BUILT BETWEEN THE 
STARTERS. 

I have not had experience in this, and may be 
mistaken; but I am inclined to think the trouble 
comes about in this way: When honey is coming in 
rapidly, the few starters that are found within the 
limits of the cluster can not be drawn out fast 
enough to receive allthe honey. More wax-work- 
ers must be employed than can work to advantage 
on the foundation, so other combs are started be- 
tween; but when honey comes in slowly, this extra 


| 





comb-building force is unnecessary; and when a 
limited comb-building force is employed, it seems 
necessary for them to confine that force toa limited 
surface, according to comb-building economy, 
hence an occasional neglected side. My suggestions 
to avoid * one-sided’? comb honey may be summed 
up as follows: 1. Use open-end sections, to allow 
comb-building to progress naturally in the direc- 
tion the combs run. 2. Have direct communication 
between both sides of each section and the brood- 
chamber below. 3. Let there be free passage be- 
tween the outside rows of sections and the sides of 
the case. 4. Use clean white comb in all of the sec- 
tions in one of the central rows running across the 
case from side to side. The observance of these 
points will enable us to produce “ well-balanced ”’ 
comb honey; at least, that is according to the ex- 
perience of OLIVER FOSTER, 270, 250. 

Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Friend F., I have noticed what you say in 
regard to nuclei or weak colonies extending 
the cluster, and getting around the combs 
where there are no winter-passages, as they 
have been sometimes called; and as you 
state it, it does seem as though there ought 
to be an advantage in having sections open 
on all sides. In fact, I did not consider, un- 
til you just now brought out the truth of it, 
that our ordinary way of making sections. 
with the sides close-fitting, partitions off 
the hive completely from top to bottom; 
that is, where sections are used in the wide 
frames there is no opening from front to 
rear, except under the wide frames. In 
view of this, it seems to me that your sug- 
gestion must bea good one; and Lam in- 
clined to think that question No. 25 was ask 
ed mostly of those who had not had much 
practical experience in using sections with 
open sides. 

SO eT — ea 


NUMBER OF COLONIES PER SQUARE 
MILE. 


DR. MILLER CONSIDERS THE SUBJECT. 


1857. says, ‘‘ Somewhere we have read that 
in Europe as many as 6000 colonies have 
been kept on one square mile of land.” 
Every now and then this statement. is re- 
ferred to. It is misleading because not understood. 
If lam not mistaken, the German mile here refer- 
red to is equal to six of our miles, making the Ger- 
man square mile equal to 36 of our square miles. I 
had the impression that 2000 instead of 6000 was the 
number given, but Mr. Porter isas likely to be right 
as I. In any case,the story has been running a 
good many years without any reinforcements by 
recent facts, and I should receive the 6000 with 
some grains of allowance. That would be 166 for 
one of our square miles—a number which might be 
supported on a square mile possibly, if the coast 
were clear on all sides; but I much doubt if 36 such 
square miles ina square block could each support 
166 colonies. If 2000 is taken as the number, instead 
of 6000, that would make 55 colonies for one of our 
square miles. Mr. Porter starts an interesting 
query as to the number of colonies supported on a 
square mile, and intimates a doubt as to 1000 being 
onasquare mile in America, even if 250 of them 
stand on each of the four corners. 
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Now, I don’t know that any one claims to know 
any thing positive in this matter; but it may do no 
harm to do a little estimating. Let us see how 
many colonies there will be to the square mile, on 
the assumption that 125 is the limit, for greatest 
profit. in one apiary, and that three miles is the 
proper distance between apiaries. There is some 
reason for this assumption, in the actual practice 


of bee-keepers who keep a number of apiaries. | 


This would allow for each 125 colonies a hexagon 
with a diameter of 3 miles and an area of 7.8 miles, 
or about 16 to the square mile. 1 confess I had nev- 
er thought before of such a small number; and it is 
possible that Iam all wrong somewhere, and shall 
be glad to have any inaccuracy pointed out. I 
think, however, friend Porter, that you will find 16 
nearer the truth than 1000. 


If we crowd the ground much more, and put 150 | 


colonies in each apiary, the apiaries being 2 miles 
apart instead of 3, we then get 43 colonies to the 
square mile. 

To get 1000 colonies to the square mile, if our pre- 
vious figuring is correct, we need to locate our apia- 


ries one mile apart and put 866 coloniesin each. I | 
think hardly any one believes that much surplus | 


would be secured in such a case. 
It would be of interest to learn what is the great- 


est number of colonies in one apiary that has | 


been found profitable. Does any one know of 
more than 150? Or, to put another question, what 
is the largest number of colonies that any bee- 


keeper has kept in one apiary for a series of years? | 
At one time, if I remember rightly, D. D. Palmer | 
said he would keep 400 colonies in one apiary the | 
following season, and I watched with great interest | 


to see how he would succeed; but before he had the 
chance to increase to that number, if I am not mis- 
taken, he lost all his bees in wintering. 

The able editor of the British Bee Journal divulg- 
ed a very interesting bit of information with regard 


to that successful but extremely reticent bee-keep- | 


er, Capt. Hetherington. The captain has 2700 colo- 
nies in 20 different apiaries, within a radius of 12 
miles, at distances of two or three miles apart. This 
gives an average of 135 colonies in each apiary. 
There is an apparent discrepancy between the two 
statements, that the apiaries are two or three miles 
apart, and that the furthest is 12 miles from home. 
If 19 apiaries are planted in hexagonal! form ata dis- 
tance of 24% miles apart, the furthest from the cen- 


ter will be just 5 miles instead of 12. But we might | 


expect that the inconvenience of roads, the difficul- 
ty of finding the best locations, and perhaps the 
difference in pasturage, would make great irregular- 
ity in planting. The probability is, that some of the 
outside ones are much less than 12 miles from home, 
perhaps no one so far in a bee-line, and that a good 
many are more than twoorthree miles apart. If 
we compromise the matter, and say the average is 
4 miles apart, and the furthest 8 miles from home, 
we get a little more than9 colonies per square mile. 
Even if Capt. Hetherington should place his apia- 
ries 2% miles apart he would have only about 25 col- 
onies to the square mile. 

Now, if the friends will report the largest num- 
bers that have been profitably kept in one apiary in 
different localities, it will be a little help in the 
problem. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Friend M., I was pretty sure we werea 
good deal mixed upin this matter about 
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the number of colonies that can be kept on 
a square mile; but I think we can very 
easily find out how many colonies can be 
kept profitably in a single apiary. Will 
| those who have had experience with from, 
say, 150 colonies or more in one locality, for 
the production of honey, please tell us about 
| it? It does not make any difference how 
many years ago. Who remembers of hav- 
_ing a large yield where he had as many or 
more than the number mentivned, in one 
locality? Can’t somebody in Capt. Hether- 
ington’s locality give us something more 
definite than what we have had from hear- 
say? And, by the way,I think we have 
subscribers enough in Europe to tell us 
about these localities where great numbers 
of colonies are kept on small areas. Now, 
although I have said so much in discourage- 
ment of honey-farms, I feel quite sure we 
could easily fix a square mile so it would 
yield more honey than has ever yet been 
produced by nature on a single square mile 
on the face of the earth; and | think, too, 
we might do it by raising buckwheat, rape, 
alsike, and mammoth clover, so that we 
should get our pay in other directions if we 
did not for honey alone. But it wants about 
a square mile to do very much at the busi- 
ness. It may not be necessary to own the 
| whole square mile, providing the one who 
has 150 colonies could control the crops 
raised within, say, half a mile of him in eve- 
ry direction. If you want to make a square 
mile, make it a little more than half a mile 
from the apiary ; or let any bee-keeper with 
the above number of colonies pay the farm- 
-ers around him a sufficient sum to induce 
him to cover his land with crops bearing 
honey. If you can not take the time to 
plant basswoods, as I have done, find a lo- 
|cality where there is a heavy growth of 
basswood already, then make the cleared 
‘land yield honey from plants, as I have sug- 
' gested. Our proof-reader suggests that the 
German short mile, equal to 3,4 English 
miles, is rather to be understood, where the 
long mile is not mentioned, the latter being 
equal to 53 of our miles. This is certainly a 
very important point, and it seems to me 
strange that so many years have passed 
without somebody either here or in Germany 
calling attention to the misleading state- 
ment in our books and journals, about the 
_large number of bees kept on a square mile 
in Germany. 
——— OO 
SECTIONS OPEN ON ALL SIDES. 


FRIEND DADANT GIVES US HIS REASONS FOR 
THINKING THEM PREFERABLE. 
— 





C °O, friend Root, we have not experimented 
largely on the open sections; but in what ex- 
perience we have had, our conclusions have 
been the same as those of the first and most 
firm advocate of open sections, a modest 
man, who does not put himself forward—Oliver 
Foster. Hutchinson says, and we say with him, “I 
have seen bees sulk for days during a good honey- 
flow, simply because the present condition of 
things was not to their liking."”” On the other 
| hand, Foster explains very nicely and clearly why 
| bees do not like sm all receptacles for their honey, 
| and always sulk more in them than in larger ones. 
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HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


“When we take into consideration that the ob- 
ject on the part of the bees in storing up honey in 
the summer is to have it accessible for winter con- 
sumption, and that in winter the bees collect ina 
round ball, as nearly us possible, in a semi-torpid 
state, with but little if any motion except that 

radual moving of bees from the center to the sur- 
ace, and from the surface to the center of this 
ball, we may imagine how unwelcome it is to them 
to be obliged to divide their stores between four 
separate apartments, each of which is four inches 
square and twelve inches long, with no communi- 
cation between these apartments.” 


Now, friend Root, if there is a better description 
of the instincts and desires of the bees, of their 
* liking,’ as Hutchinson says, we wish to see it. 
We do not wish to be understood as saying that 
bees will “sulk” every time with closed sections, 
and will not with open ones, but we do say that the 
open sections are more to their *liking.”’ Since we 
have just given the theory of our argument, we 
will now give the practice. 

All of our olden-time apiarists, who have follow- 
ed the progress of honey-production from the birth 
of the old A. B. J. to this day, will remember the 
square glass boxes, and the enormous progress 
that was achieved when Adair invented his now 
discarded section box. The section box, made of 
about 10 sections, holding each some 3 lbs., was a 
very spacious apartment, and was so well liked by 
the bees that we found that the difference in yield 
between hives supplied with these and hives sup- 
plied with glass boxes was sometimes as 3 to 1. 
Later on, the three-pound section proving too 
large, we were, all of us, compelled to set them 
aside, in order to suit the market. But we have 
tried, side by side, in the same hive, open frames, 
open sections and closed sections, and the closed 
sections were always or nearly always worked last, 
all other things being equal. We have even had one 
instance in which the closed sections were neglect- 
ed, although placed nearest the brood-combs. Now, 
friends, please read over those words of Foster, 
and you will see that the theory agrees with the 
practice. We will not deny that the open sections 
have their disadvantages, when it comes to mar- 
keting, but we are strongly of opinion that they will 
get into more popular use. We should like to see 
our friends give them a thorough trial. 

1 see by the Question-Box, that, if we are the ones 
who pay the highest apiary rent, we are also the 
ones who get the least returns per hive, and yet 
we are among the ones who think bee-keeping 
pays. Perhaps this is due to our making the busi- 
ness as economical as possible. With our large 
hives we have less manipulations, no reversing, 
less feeding, for we do not run the risk of taking 
away all the honey when taking away the surplus 
cases, and we leave the hives in good condition for 
winter. Butthere is one thing that helps to make 
our crops less—it is the lack of basswood in our 
vicinity. We wish to go on record as preferring 
the one-piece section to the four-piece. Whether 
the incorrect answer given was our own mistake or 
the printer’s, it was incorrect. We do not believe in 
four-piece sections now. C, P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ll. 


Friend D., we are very glad indeed to find 
that it is a mistake in saying you preter the 
four-piece sections; but the mistake was 
clearly an error of your own ; therefore only 
Mr. Heddon, Mrs. Harrison, and friend 
Hutchinson are left in favor of the four- 





piece. In regard to sections open all around, 
we have for a long time been well aware of 
all the points you make; but I should say 
you are putting it pretty strongly if you 
really mean to say that you think three 
times as much honey can be secured in 
very large sections, or even in full-sized 
frames, if you choose. At the Ohio State 
Convention, from which I have just return- 
ed, Dr. Tinker spoke several times very em- 
phatically in favor of open- side sections. 
Our friend Fradenburg also vehemently ad- 
vocated having the surplus honey built in 
full frames, cutting it out as it is retailed, 
for chunk honey—the plan which he de- 
scribed to us perhaps a yeee or two ago. 
We hope this matter will be fully tested by 
experiment during the coming season. Our 
friend Oliver Foster takes up the same mat- 
ter on page 42. 
$$$ ee 
MRS. CHADDOCK TAKES DR. MILLER 
TO TASK A LITTLE. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


NC.C. Miller's letter about who shall hold the 
pocket-book, he says, “It is womankind I ar- 
raign. Whatever may be said about woman in 
general, there are some who seem to have the 
impression that a husband isa mere machine 

to drudge and earn money that his wife may have 
plenty of money to dress up in fine raiment, and 
sitand fold her lily-white hands in graceful idle- 
ness.’”’ Now, I have heard and read about these 
women with the “lily-white hands’’ ever since I 
can remember; but as yet I have never seen a sin- 
gle specimen. Have you, Dr. Miller? I read not 
long ago how the rich men of New York, the bank- 
ers, brokers, and merchants, were wearing out 
theic lives to earn the money to keep their wives 
and daughters up with the style; but not one of those 
wives or daughters takes or reads GLEANINGS, and 
I doubt very much whether you, Dr. Miller, have a 
bowing acquaintance with them. So you see your 
shot at the ‘‘lily-white hands” falls harmless be- 
cause of too long range. All the women that I 
know work too hard. I am personally acquainted 
withsome very well-to-do people—women whose huB- 
bands are worth from thirty to seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, and not one of these wives has “lily- 
white hands;” they all work and take care of things, 
study and plan, do a good part of their own sewing, 
make over old dresses, and work harder for chari- 
ty than some poor women do who do their own 
housework. .The farmers’ wives of my acquaint- 
ance are slaves—nothing more nor less—worse slaves 
than even the colored people of the South ever 
were, The Southern slave worked simply because 
he had to; but his conscience did not trouble him 
very much, and a rainy day was a godsend. The 
farmer's wives that I know, work because they 
have to too, but there is never any rainy day for 
them—no day when the cares of life drop away 
from them and leave them free; their consciences 
goad sharper than any master’s whip urge them 
on. 

Then, further along, you say it is a sort of “ mild 
insanity’ for a woman to want to earn something, 
tobe independent. You do not really believe that, 
do you? You just meant it for alittle joke, but 
forgot to put the label on, did you not? In Illinois, 
where I live and where you live,a man and wom- 
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an will marry, neither of them having a cent in the 
world. They work and save, and have children, and 
sometimes one of them dies. If it is the woman, no 
change is made; the man owns every thing, just as 
he did: before; and when he marries again, his sec- 
ond set of children inherit just as much of his 
property as his first set. Butif it isthe husband 
who dies, every thing must be torn up, overhauled, 
appraised, and the wife's share, generally one- 
third, set apart for her, and the rest divided up 
among the children; and if she marries again, her 
second set of children get only a share of “her 
thirds.’ I agree with you, that there is something 
“radically wrong; but for humanity's sake, don’t 
lay iton the women. Men made the laws, and men 
interpret them. Women submit. And is it any 
wonder to you, Dr. Miller, that a woman should 
feel timid about asking for, or spending money 
that is all her husband's, but is only one-third hers? 
I know that some men say, ‘My wife and I are 
equal partners.’ It sounds well and looks well in 
print, but it is not so. I know thataman can will 
property to his wife; and if his children or other 
relations do not prove him to have been insane, she 
can have the use of it while she lives; then (mostly) 
it must revertto his folks. 1 think it is good fora 
woman to have some property of her veryown. I 
have been watching this thing for twenty years; 
and all my observation goes to prove that men 
whose wives have money in their own right are a 
little more polite and deferential to those wives 
than are the men who own it all. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., Dec , 1887. 

I think, friends, we had not better talk 
women’s rights any more just now, especial- 
ly as spring is looming up in the distance, 
and we want to talk over the important 
matters pertaining to bee culture a little be- 
fore the bees begin to fly. 1 want to say, 
however, that I made a will about twenty 
years ago, placing all my property in my 
wife’s hands at my death ; and I am told by 
competent authority that she can go right on 
with business, without wasting time or 
money in employing lawyers, or doing any 
thing; and I think it behooves us all to 
make such provision that our hard earnin 
may not be taken from the wife and chil- 
dren in case of death, and wasted in useless 
red-tape proceedings. My wife and I are 
partners; and when God calls me away I 
expect her to have as full control of every 
thing in business matters as I have now. 


—<—<———— eee eee 
HELPING GLEANINGS. 
HONEY, MAPLE SYRUP, AND—“‘ TAFFY.” 


EAR BROTHER ROOT:—Wouldn’t you like a 
little taffy? I know you like maple syrup on 
yourcakes. The idea of liking it better than 
honey! It must beavery different article 


from that made in those four great camps in | 
Chicago, and labeled * Pure Vermont Syrup.’ Did | 


you ever seea big lot of glucose-barrels down in the 
hollow, behind the camps? 

Itook GLEANINGS and laid down to rest, and, no- 
ticing the number of subscribers, I reckoned up how 
many more you would have to haveto make 8000. I 
said to myself, **Now, if every one he now has 
should get one more it would double the list; and 


every one could do itif they would only try.’’ Now, 
Lucinda Harrison, you start out and get that new 
one. There, now, is that dear old lady who drives 
down here so often about her bees, and you have 
doubled them up in the fall and packed them for 
winter, never charging; for you knowif you did, 
that every one owning a few colonies would be 
sending for you, if you would hive aswarm for 50 
cents, or take off surplus for a quarter. GLEANINGS 
would brighten this old lady’s home; and when she 
has read it, she could send it to her only sonona 
farm in Kansas. Now, who will join hands with me 
in a merry-go-round to help Uncle Amos? I'’vea 
hitch in one leg, and can’t go very fast, but I'll get 
there all the same. Tral-la, tral-la, tral-la. 

I think all questions that are answered by refer- 
ence to a back number are no good. How many of 
your readers, do you think, will take the trouble to 
hunt up this back number to see how it is answer- 
ed? Mus. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Now, Mrs. H., are you not getting to bea 
little uncharitable in regard to the adulter- 
ation of maple syrup? At one of the R. R. 
eating-houses in Grand Rapids I saw a very 
pretty card put up—‘ Buckwheat Cakes 
and Maple Syrup, only 25 cts.”’ As I had 
not been to breakfast, I called for some, just 
on purpose to see if it were genuine. The 
syrup was rather dark in color, compared 
with ours, but I am sure it was genuine, 
right from the maple-trees, every bit of it. 
At a hotel in the same city I found genuine 
glucose, and no mistake, put on the table 
with the buckwheat cakes. But the syrup- 
cup was not labeled syrup, honey, or any 
thing else. It was put on with the cakes, 
and you were to eat it or not as you chose, 
and | suppose call it what you chose. It 
was thick, and light in color, but there was 
so little sweet about it that one of the bee- 
men suggested we should sweeten it with 
some sugar out of the sugar-bowl. The 
taste reminded me of the peach-tree gum 
we children used to eat, years ago.—l am 
very much obliged indeed for your sugges- 
tions in regard to GLEANINGS; but my ex- 
Eee is, that it would take a considera- 

le pile of money to induce every subscriber 
to obtain an additional name, or even to 
induce them to do it on an average. I don’t 
like to have people work for me without 
pay, or, at least, 1 don’t like to ask them to 
work for me without pay; and we have, 
therefore, as you may remember, offered 
every subscriber 25 cts. for showing our 
journal to his bee-keeping neighbors, and 
explaining it to them, and getting them to 
subscribe. Now, where the friends feel dis- 
posed to undertake this work of their own 
accord, as you do, a great many times they 
may be induced to take a little more time to 
canvass their neighborhood well, where they 
know they will get 25 cts. pay for every new 
name they secure; but this offer has as yet 
made no great addition to our list. I hope 
the friends will remember that those who 
accept of this offer must not advertise 
| GLEANINGS at 85 or 90 cts., for they would, 





perhaps, in that case, gather up many of our 
old subscribers at a reduced price, without 
extending our circulation much if any 
among those who are not acquainted with it. 
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FOUNDATION, AS DISCUSSED AT THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


PRICES OF HONEY, AND HOW REGULATED. 





DITOR GLEANINGS:—To the large number 
of your readers who could not attend the late 
Chicago convention, GLEANINGS for Dec. Ist 
isatreat indeed. I never more wished to go 
to a convention, and all the more regret my 
inability since reading the meager reports. I had 
hoped to be able in time for action, to propose the 
National Capital as the next place of meeting. An 
active apple campaign has so engaged my attention 
and energy that I was too late for 1888. I bespeak 
the consideration of the fraternity in time for 1889. 
We can haveanoble hallinthe Agricultural De- 
partment building for the meetings. Gen. Coleman 
assured me of this. It is about time that we had a 
location east, and a visit to our beautiful Capital 
can be profitably made by many of the eastern 
members. 

One point was happily brought out at the con- 
vention; that is, the relative value of comb and 
foundation as starters for sections. It certainly is 
true, that, when bees begin to work, they will draw 
out shallow combs and foundation, and finish soon- 
er than they will with fully built combs of the year 
before, if soft foundation be used, and newly made 
shallow combs. But why? 

If the old combs are cleaned out in the fall they 
get dry and hard, just as old foundation does, and 
bees do not act on it as they do upon fresh founda- 
tion. 

Some years ago Mr. John Vandervort told the 
writer that it did not pay to use old foundation, nor 
to put it in the sections long before use. Now, this 
appears to bea mooted question. For foundation 
does harden; and until the heat of the hive is great 
enough to soften it, it appears to be disliked by the 
bees. Friend Chas. Dadant said, some years ago, 
that the evil could be corrected by exposing a few 
minutes to the sun's rays; and that it would then 
be in good condition. Experience has shown this 
to be a great advantage with brood foundation. 

Mr. Vandervort went so; far as to say, that, had 
he a lot of sections with starters put in in the win- 
ter, he would prefer to cut them all out and putin 
freshly made foundation. 

The wet appearance so often noticed on old combs 
refilled and capped, is probably owing to the im- 
perfect attachment of the cap to the old cells, the 
edges of which are jagged by the honey-knife, or 
broken, and is, withal, hard and dry, and the junc- 
ture is not perfect. A slight leakage is the result, 
and wet combs. Inasmuch as all nectar is not alike 
thin, some of it being very thick when gathered, it 
follows that, under some atmospheric conditions, 
the ripening objection would not hold as to deep 
cells. 

PRICES ON HONEY, AS CONSIDERED BY MR. BAL- 
DRIDGE. 

Mr. Baldridge makes some good points. But, let 
us suppose that the community of buyers is as well 
posted as the wide-awake bee-keeper; could he, in 
any such wide-awake community, sell for 22 cents 
that which was freely sold in the large markets last 
year atéand7 cents? Why, at the Albany conven- 
tion last winter a party told the writer he bought a 
carload of California white-sage honey (which ranks 
high, does it not?) at 5 cents per Ib., delivered in 
New York. California comb honey was sent to Kal- 


> 








timore, and jobbed out at 10 cents per lb., and even 
less in cases. The facts are, that in 188 the mar- 
kets were glutted. We have no reason to expect 
a return of old prices for our special com- 
modity while the general decline in the value of 
all of the products of industry continues to prevail. 

When we got 20 cents per lb. and upward for 
comb honey, sugar was about 60 per cent higher 
than now. I should think, rather, that friend Bal- 
dridge’s idea reflected upon the intelligence of the 
community he sold to. Surely they did not take the 
bee-journals, or they would have seen prime honey 
offered at less than half his price. 

Here imour town some producers started their 
honey at last year’s prices; and the lowest, 1244 cts., 
for comb honey as good as the best. I had no trou- 
ble in getting 20 cts. for all that ] had. The home 
market should be fully supplied, and at rates that 
will secure that market to the local producer. 

Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 17, 1887. J. W. PORTER. 


It has been several times suggested, 
friend P., that old foundation can be made 
as good as new by dipping it in water, not 
quite warm enough to melt it. This, how- 
ever, Would not be practicable with starters 
already fastened in the sections. I believe 
that most bee-keepers are in the habit of 
putting starters in the section boxes in the 
winter time. You and friend Vandervort 
would seem to imply that this is a bad poli- 
cy; but I hardly think the difference is 
enough to amount to much. If we are oblig- 
ed to wait until June before we put in our 
starters, it would bea rather serious matter; 
for one day in June is often worth more 
than a week during the cold weather of 
winter, or even stormy days in spring.—l 
think that many of the friends misunder- 
stand friend Baldridge somewhat, as there 
have been other criticisms in the line of 
yours. Friend b. handles nothing but gilt- 
edge honey. I remember that, several years 
ago, he offered a very large price for extract- 
ed honey, providing he could get some equal 
toasample he had been selling. <A good 
many had very nice honey, but none was 
equal to his sample. The honey from alsike 
clover, which we have frequently mentioned, 
is of this class. We have some of it left, but 
it is just as transparent now as it was dur- 
ing all of last winter. If handled in a cold 
room you have to cut it with a knife, but it 
has not candied a particle ; and I tell you, 
such honey is delicious. It is no trouble to 
get a half more for this than for the ordina- 
ry run of extracted honey. 


—————————e or 
BEES AND SEWING-MACHINES. 


THE TWO OCCUPATIONS ADAPTED TO EACH OTHER. 





EVERAL of the bee-keeping friends have writ- 
ten of the bee-business in connection with 
other work. I believe school-teaching seems 
to take the lead so far. For a number of 
years I have run the sewing-machine busi- 

ness in connection with my bees, and,jtake it all 

around, itis the best combination I know of to go 
with them. With sufficient energy, I think it will 

pay fully as well, if not better, than the bees. I 

found it necessary to keepateam to market my 

honey, and it was just what I wanted for the ma- 
chine work. Canvassing for machines is work that 
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can be dropped and taken up again with less loss to 
the business than perhaps almost any other under- 
taking. When a man begins a school, he must stick 
to it every day until the term is closed. The sew- 
ing-machine trade has some disagreeable features. 
In the first place, a canvasser of machines is often 
classed with lightning-rod rascals, insurance 
agents, ete. There seems to be an odium against 
the business. But the calling is legitimate, and the 
only right way to sell machines is by canvassing. 
Soliciting trade is disagreeable to many, but I do 
not know thatitis any more unpleasant to aska 
person to buy a machine than to buy honey. Per- 
h»psthe most disagreeable feature is th® extreme 


competition, price-cutting, and dishonorable tricks | 
and methods practiced by unscrupulous competi- | 


tors. But any one who can stand the soul-harrow- 
ing discouragements of the bee-business ought to 
be proof against every thing else. 

When the sale of a machine can be effected with- 
out jewing, and all else is harmonious, I know of 
but few pleasanter ways of making money in a 
small way. I shall never forget the agreeable ac- 
quaintances I have furmed in the sewing-machine 
work. The sewing-machine business is not likea 
book-agency. It is much more of a business, and 
one can spend a lifetime, if he desires, in one locali- 
ty, without wearing out the territory. If one is so 
situated as to have an office in town, a good many 
dollars can be picked up in the way of the needle, 
oil, and repairtrade. Selling needles is the pretti- 
est way of making pin money that lever knew of. 
However, it is not necessary to live in town to sell 
machines. Ten miles in the country will accom- 
plish about the same results. A certain amount of 
work in the sewing-machine business generally 
yields certain results. I presume many of the 
friends are nicely situated to go into the work. Any 
one who has good business ability ought to meet 
with fair success. 

I would advise any one who thinks of starting, to 
be sure and handle one of the leading machines on 
the market. There are many launched, but few 
can stem the tide of competition. 

Grinnell, Iowa. JOHN F. WHITMORE. 

Thanks for your suggestion, friend W. 
The point that the sewing-machine business 
can be taken up and dropped at any time is 
a good one. Now, why not take honey 
along with you, as well as sewing-machines, 
and thus kill two birds with one stone? 


rr ae ee 
LAWN-MAKING. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS THAT MAY STRIKE HOME TO A 
GOOD MANY OF US. 





R. ROOT:—I was reading in an eastern pa- 
per awhile ago of an address delivered by 
a New England clergyman, in which he 
deplored the decline of rural life, setting 
forth the causes, and making suggestions 

for its remedy. How true this may be of New 

England, I am not able to say; but I think it does 

not apply to Southern Ohio, for there never was 

more intelligence among the farming classes, never 
such breadth of fecling, and never a keener ap- 
preciation of rural possibilities, than now. Never- 
theless, country life lacks very much of reaching 
that Utopian excellence which a true country 
dweller Jongs to see. Ido not think the cure lies 





wholly in the reasons given by our friend, but I am 
convinced that it lies, in some degrec at least, in a 
careful improvement of our surroundings. 

The dooryard should be made more beautiful, 
because this will make a homely house or an an- 
tiquated barn more beautiful. It is often puz- 
zliing to know just howto proceed. The best way 
is to proceed systematically, gauging one’s plans 
by his means and time. Let the lawn be as large 
as possible. The battle is nearly won when a 
smooth velvety sward is obtained, which, since the 
advent of the lawn-mower, is possible to nearly 
every one. The lawn should have sufficient drain- 
age to allowa pure atmosphere around the dwell- 
ing. Just after a heavy rain, note the low places 
before the water runs off, by setting a small stake; 
also note the high places inasimilar way. Now 
begin to grade. Dead levels are not often desira- 
ble; but easy slopes, conforming somewhat to the 
surrounding country, and to the original plot, will 
usually have a more desirable effcct. If earth is 
drawn from a distance, the surface should be cov- 
ered with top soil. When this has been properly 
done it may be sown witha mixture of two parts 
blue grass. with one of orchard and one of white 
clover. This mixture may be varied according to 
circumstances. I don’t regard this as important as 
manuring the sward frequently; and if this is done, 
the grass will largely take care of itself. It is not 
best to invest too strongly in lawn-seed * mix- 
tures,’’ because they are too expensive, and inferi- 
or seeds are often sold in this way. It is as nec- 
essary to manure the lawn as it isto manure the 
meadow. The most convenient fertilizer for most 
of your readers is, perhaps, well-rotted stable 
manure. If you have a manure spreader, it will be 
just the thing for this purpose. If applied as early 
in the spring as possible, the rains will soon wash 
the substance down to the roots, leaving the strawy 
portion for a mulch for the dry months. 

The next step is to consider walks and drives. 
Have plenty of walks. If you can’t decide as to 
where they should be placed, take a piece of pa- 
per and lay off the different buildings and places 
which are to be reached by walks. Mark off the 
walks and drives too,if you need them, so that 
they will have a graceful curving appearance. 
Never sacrifice convenience for beauty, but blend 
both together as much as possible. Avoid sense- 
less windings, such as making a walk considerably 
longer than necessary, for the purpose of having 
itecurved. Walks may be constructed of flags, im- 
itation of stone, bricks, gravel, or boards, the order 
indicating their relative desirability. If the lawn 
is large enough, it is necessary that drives be made. 
The rules for walks apply to these, and they should 


| be made so that a team can turn and not have to go 
| upon the grass. 


Do not plant too many trees upon the lawn, be- 
cause it will have a crowded appearance. Open 
spaces will make the lawn look larger. Plant trees 
in groups. The kind of trees to be planted may 
safely be left to one’s judgment. 1 give the prefer- 
ence to the maple family, but would not confine 
myself to this alone. We should seek diversity. 
The despised sycamore is beautiful in wirter. 
Evergreens should have a compact foliage, spread: 
ing out upon the ground, and narrowing toward 
the top like a cone. 

If it is possible, by all means have a fountain in 
the lawn, Here is an unpretentious house, but 
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the grass is closely clipped, und cheery maples 
stand around. Vines xre entwining the old-timed 
veranda. There is a windmill with a tank just 
back of the house. This is the reason that you see 
asparkling jet with dripping rocks and a continu 
ous spray falling upon the water-plants. Minnows 
glisten in the clear water, and seem to be on 
friendly terms with some children playing near. 
The grass is kept green, although all around is 
scorched by the heat. The waste water is tiled toa 
watering trough down in the barnyard. The 
trough projects through the fence to the high- 
way, sufficiently to allow the passers-by to freely 
satisfy their thirsty steeds. I tell you, Mr. Root, 
this place alinost seemed to me like “ the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Keep the lawn clipped when it needs it, whether 
it requires it twice a week or twice a month. 
Much more could be written, but I think if these 
simple directions are carried out one can not fail to 
have a neat and tasteful lawn; and having gone 
this far, personal taste may be exercised in making 
flower-beds, planting shrubbery, etc. a. me DB 

Jamestown, O., Dee. 15, 1887. 


| le ee 


IMPROVING GARDEN VEGETABLES 
BY SELECTION. 


THE MIKADO TOMATO. 





RIEND ROOT:—You and I honestly differ as 
to the value of this variety: but from our 
own standpoints we are doubtless both 
right. In this and many other markets, 
the Mikado would be almost unsalable. 

When good smooth 
cents, we managed to sell a few of the Mikado 
and other rough-fruited sorts at five cents per 
bushel; and what could not be sold rotted, for 
no one wanted them badly enough to take them 
asagift. It is easy enough to see, however, that it 
might be valuable in your and other markets, 
where it could be sold. 

The Turner Hybrid, which is thought by some to 
be identical with the Mikado, is, I think, much 
superior to it, in the fact that the fruit is not so 
rough. Both may be improved by careful selec- 
tion; but it is my opinion that it will be found to be 
impossible to ‘breed out the wrinkles.’’ This has 
been tried with the Trophy, Canada Victor, and other 
varieties; but, so faras I know, it has been only 
partially successful. Mr. Livingston, who has 
spent many years in improving the tomato, thinks 
that it is a waste of time to work witb rough-fruited 
sorts, as he tried it fora long time and then gave it 
up. Your method will result in one good; viz., you 
will promote earliness by selecting the best and 
earliest fruit, and at the same time will make some 
improvement in its appearance. As a gencral thing, 
I would not advise those who use but a small quan- 
tity of seed to grow it themselves, as seed-growing 
is a business that requires much special knowledge. 
The tomato isan exception to the rule, however. 
Much of the tomato-seed sold is bought of canners 
who, of course, are not careful to save it from the 
first ripe fruit, nor from the finest specimens. To 
compete with this seed, those who grow the crop 
for the seed alone are obliged to follow the same 
careless methods; hence there is but little first-class 
tomato-seed in the market. With most vegetables, 


the smal! grower would find the proneness of vari- 


tomatoes were selling at 30 | 


eties to cross quite an obstacle; but as varieties of 
tomatoes do not cross readily, he has no trouble in 
keeping them pure. He need have no fear, at least, 
that crosses will occur between a variety that he 
is growing and those of hisneighbors. It is such an 
easy matter to save tomato-seed from the earliest 
and best specimens, that it will well repay any 
gardener to attend to it himself. W. J. GREEN. 

Columbus, O., Dec., '887. 

Friend Green, your letter is, in some re- 
spects, a good deal discouraging. By all 
means, give us the truth, even though it be 
discouraging. If we can not get rough to- 
miatoes smooth by selection, how in the 
world can we doit ? And if you can, please 
tell us how friend Livingston originated 
his Beauty and other tomatoes. It is true, 
the Beauty is a smoother and handsomer to- 
mato, but with us it did not ripen nearly as 
early. The tomatoes are not as large, and 
it does not begin to produce the amount of 
fruit that the Mikado does. Our Mikado 
vines will give as ma..y bushels of compara- 
tively smooth and handsome tomatoes as 
‘the Beauty, and then ever so many bushels 
/more of badly shaped ones. Do you really 
mean that good smooth tomatoes sold in 
Columbus during the past year for the low 
price of 30 cts. a bushel, or are you speaking 
|of former years? For I shall begin to feel 
| guilty if it transpires that nice tomatoes 
were only 380 ets. in Columbus, while we 


were getting $200 here in Medina. Of 
course, ours were retailed from house to 
house. Now, it may be that I am talking of 


Turner’s Hybrid when I speak of the Mika- 
do, for we raised plants from both; but 
they look so nearly alike, and were pro- 
nounced so nearly alike by many good 
author.ties, that we decided to call them 
one and the same thing.* Now, to illustrate 
whatan important matter this is. and how 
easily people may be led astray, I give you 
the tollowing from one of the readers of 
(FLEANINGS: 

Dear Friend:—1I should very much like to get a 
|; small package of that selected tomato-seed; and 
| knowing that you did not wish to dispose of it, I will 
| offer you one dollar per ‘4 ounce for it. 

FRANK B. WILD. 

Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich., Sept. 22, 1887. 

I will send our friend one-fourth ounce 
of the seed: but after what you have said, 
I should not think of charging him a dollar 
for a quarter of an ounce. 

While at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege we were speaking of tomatoes and the 
rot. Prof. Bailey interested me greatly by 
saying that the pear tomatoes were, so far, 
free from rot; and when I at once suggest- 
ed increasing their size by selection, he told 
me it had been done, and that the tomato 
advertised by Rawson and some others as 
the King Humbert was nothing more than a 
large pear or plum tomato. Now, the pic- 
ture of the King Humbert represents toma- 
toes almost the shape of an egg,and assmooth 








*The way Maule procured his Turner's Hybrid, is 
described in his price list as follows: “ Last spring, 
hearing of just half an ounce of seed taken from 
selected specimens of the Turner Hybrid, all weigh- 
ing over 1 I|b., I paid $50 for it, or at the rate of 
$1600 per Ib.” 
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and regular as an egg. On the strength of 
this we set out quite a number of plants. 
What do you think we got? Why, they 
were enlarged tomatoes ; but instead of be- 
ing round, like the pees, they were three- 
cornered, like «a beechnut, and not only the 
most awkward in shape of any thing I ever 
saw in the way of tomatoes, but I do believe 
the color is about the most inferior and for- 


bidding of any thing in the line of the) 


tomato kind. Why, we thought at one time 
we should not be able to do any thing with 
them; but when I suggested offering them 
it 50 cents a bushel, while nice tomatoes 
brought $2.00, we finally started a large trade 
in them because of their cheapness. They 
ure wonderfully productive. and on this ac- 
count I don’t know but that we shall try 
them another year. But there was not a 
single smooth round tomato in the whole 
lot, nor even one that looked any thing like 
the picture. It seems to me that the man 
who sends out a catalogue with such a state- 
ment as appeared in regard to the King 
Humbert, when the real facts are as I have 
stated above. damages himself more than 
he knows. If I should make such a blunder 
as the above, I should feel like taking space 
in my next catalogue for makinga downright 
handsome apology. What does it amount to, 
supposing youdo sell a great lot of seeds at 
ten cents a packet, providing every pur- 


chaser decides you are a swindler when his | 


plants begin to bear? May be I am too se- 


herts as are pictured in the catalogues. 
Now, friend Green, according to your state- 


to take this ungainly Humbert and make it 
of handsome shape and handsome color? or 
had we better go back to first principles, and 
start out again with the pear? You see, we 
are, a good many of us, in danger of wasting 
years in a vain pursuit. I shall be very glad 
indeed to have Prof. Bailey, of the Agricul- 
tural College, Mich., give us his views in re- 
gard to this matter, for he has already done 
a great work on tomatoes. The particulars 
of this work are given in their Bulletin No. 
31, just out. They have there procured ev- 
ery variety of tomato that is advertised 
either in the United States or Europe, 
amounting to 170 in all, and_ have, after 
much pains and expense, decided that all 
but about 57 of them are so nearly identical 
they may as well be called one and the same 
thing. 
ee el 


FLOATING APIARY. 





FOUL BROOD ; ALFALFA; COMB VS. EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 





cy OT long since, Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, of In- 
dependence, Cal., wrote me as follows: 


From recent articles of yours in the bee- 
papers, [thought you were contemplating a 
** floating apiary ’’ on the Mississippi River, 
but it now appears that you have given up 
the project. Why is this? 

Yes, alfalfa is an excellent honey-plant, and is 
our main dependence here. The cut of alfalfa on 





‘ 4 J | the back cover of Heddon’s book is a very good 
vere, but I should like to know if any of the | 
friends have raised any such King Hum- | 


ments, the King Humbert can never be made | 


smooth, even if it is a wonderful bearer, | 


and absolutely proof against rot. 


Now, in a wider sense an important mat- 
ter comes in right here. We have been told 
that Henderson produced the White Plume 
celery by selecting, year after year, plants 
that had a tendency to be white; and we 
have been told that it is now in the power 
of the stock-breeder and horticulturist to 
get such an animal or such fruit as he wants, 
if he has the patience to followit up. A 
few days ago 1 wanted a new bobsled, and 
our wagonmaker sent me one that was alto- 
gether too frail and light for my business. 
I. wanted it for drawing logs. He finally | 
said he could make one to order, just exact- 
ly as I wanted it. Well, a good many of us 
have begun to think that a horse or a cow, 
or a strawberry or a cabbage, if you will ex- 
cuse my illustrations, can be built to order 
for any special purpose. Just now I want a 
very small, quick-heading cabbage purpose- 
ly to head under glass, in a greenhouse. 
Can it be furnished? In speaking of the 
King Humbert tomato, I have the impres- 
sion that the originator made rather a botch 
of his work of years. He gave us a larg- 
er tomato, and one free from rot; but in his 
selection of special fruits for seed he paid 
no attention to form and color, but trained a 
rather beantiful-shaped pear tomato into an 
awkward fruit with an ungainly shape and 
brindle color. A good many are at work 
now on improved fruits and vegetables. | 


Now, for instance, is it not possible for US‘ pefore he went into it, and wanted me to assist 


representation. The flowers are blue and purple 
in color. 

The honey-range here is quite limited, and fully 
taken up, as nearly all the farmers keep more or 
less bees. Independence is situated in a long nar- 
row valley between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Inyo range of mountains. The country is sparsel 
settled, and our local honey-market amounts to al- 
most nothing. 

1 am now changing from extracted to comb hon- 
ey,as I find a readier sale for the latter. The 
price, however, is low—by far too low to be satis- 
factorily remunerative. Lam not farming, but de- 
vote all my time to bee culture. 

Yes, foul brood was one of the reasons why I 
left the Southern part of this State and came to 
this place. I have now been here about seven 
years. 

I, the writer, visited Southern California in April, 
1875, for the purpose of engaging in bee culture 
there; and during that visit he had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of friend Muth-Rasmus- 


_sen. Mr. M. was, at that date, in charge of a large 


apiary a few miles north of Los Angeles, and close 
by Passadena, but which, in 1875, was known as 
Indiana Colony — only a few scattering houses. 
Owing toaheavy frost, and some ice, during the 
time of my visit, which destroyed the sages for that 
season, the main honey dependence then of South- 
ern California, | concluded not to invest in bees, 
and, in June following, returned to my present 
home. At the time of my visit, foul brood was 
doing a deal of mischief in Southern California: 
and, as will be seen, was one of the principal rea- 
sons why friend M. quit the hee-business in the 
neighborhood of Los Angeles. 

For the life of me I can not imagine how any one 
should get the impression that I ever desired to 
engage in a floating-aplary enterprise. C.O. Per: 
rine demonstrated some of the foolishness of a 
floating apiary on the Mississippi River. He held 
several interviews with me about that enterprise, 
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him; but I gave him no encouragement. The fact 
was, I bad no faithin it in the way he proposed to 
carry iton. The project I did have faith in at that 
time, and still have, is the shipping of bees by rail 
from South to North, and vice versa, when conduct- 
ed properly. This has, in my judgment, never yet 
been done in the United States. 

There seems tc bea difference of opinion, based 
upon experience, about alfalfa being a good honey- 
plant. One reason, perhaps, why it is worth but 
little for honey purposes is because, if wanted for 
hay, it should, and perhaps must, be cut as soon as 
it comes into bloom. If kept for seed, then it 
might supply us with considerable honey. From 
what is known of alfalfa, I am satisfied that it can 
now be grown with success, not only in the South- 
ern but almost anywhere in the Northern States; 
that it stands the winters well, and will give from 
three to four crops of hay per season. This state- 
ment may surprise some of the readers of our bee- 
papers; but if any doubt exists, I think Iam pre- 
pared to remove it. 

Friend M.,in turning your attention exclusively 
tocomb honey, you are at last on the right track; 
and it would bea good idea if many others would 
do likewise. Extracted honey has done more harm 
than many imagine. Asthe majority of producers 
voluntarily put down the retail price on extracted 
honey to one-half or one-third the price they asked 
for comb honey, it has been the means of bringing 
the price of the latter down, down, down, until it 
has, in many cases, almost reached the level of the 
former. This being the case, there should now be 
au sudden halt all along the line, so the blunder may 
at once be corrected. In short, no one should pro- 
duce extracted honey for the market unless he 
has the knowledge, the ability, and the disposition 
to sell it ata proper price, which should not, asa 
rule, be less than the same grade of honey would 
have been worth in small sections. Reader, piease 
wake upand tell us what you have to say in re- 
ply to this. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill., Dec., 1887. 


Friend L., it seems to me that demand 
and supply must have a good deal to do with 
the comparative difference in prices of ex- 
tracted and comb honey, as, indeed, de- 
mand and supply must have much to do 
with the prices of honey in general. Other 
things come in, however, to greatly affect 
the price. The large prices you have re- 
ceived for both comb and extracted honey 
are owing, as I have understood it, to the 
fact that you handle nothing but the gilt- 
edge, or extra nice, of either kind. But 
even after one has this extra gilt-edge hon- 
ey, he must have judgment and wisdom, 
energy and experience, to make the most of 
it. I believe you have all these qualities. 
Notwithstanding all this, I think that, in a 
good season, you will often find yourself 
helpless when both comb and extracted hon- 
ey are going ‘‘down, down, down.” It is 
true, you can hold on to the crop just as we 
held on to our carload of California honey 
and our big stock of glassed sections, until a 
season of general scarcity occurs; but the 
latter is rather expensive business, and it 
is also arisky one. Honey-producing is so 
new an industry, comparatively, that none 
of us knew exactly where prices were goin 
to settle; and,to tell the truth, we don’t 








know exactly yet; but I think we know a 
little better than we dida year ago. We 
know now, that, when honey becomes 
scarce, there are a good many who will have 
it, even if the price goes away up; and in 
this respect it is like potatoes and cabbages; 
and I feel a good deal encouraged in regard 
to honey becoming a great staple.—Alfalfa 
will grow very well here in our Medina clay 
soil, as I have proved by my small patches ; 
but I never saw many bees at work on it. 
—In regard to a floating apiary, I think an 
experienced bee-man could make it pay by 
giving his time for a few years, by testing 
the matter onasmall scale before he goes 
into it largely. I feel sure, however, it will 
never do to move the boat while the bees 
are flying; and I am afraid it would not 
answer very well to confine them to their 
hives. While they are gathering honey 
they should be located in a very quiet piece 
of water; and even then a good many heavi- 
ly laden bees will probably fall into the wa- 
ter and be lost; but as bees have done quite 
well in localities close up to the water, | 
think they will do wellin a boat. By keep- 
ing them on the boat all the while, you can 
get rid of the disagreeable and laborious 
operation of loading and unloading. When 
the boat is at anchor it should be fastened 
so it can not move, and it will never do to 
crowd so many hives together as did friend 
Perrine. Our successful house-apiaries will 
indicate just about how many can_ be work- 
ed safely on board a boat. There is not a 
doubt, as it seems to me, but that an expe- 
rienced man could make it a success ; but at 
the same time. I feel that itis quite likely 
he would get tired of it, even if it did pay, 
just as many have become tired of their 
house-apiaries, after they have been at great 
expense to get them started. 


oO — 


A VERY CURIOUS BEE. 


‘JT ERMAPHRODITES, when real, combine both 
' gexes in the same individual. That is, the 
animal is male and female at the same time. 
This peculiarity is not rare, even among 
the higher plants. Almost every plant that 
meets our gaze has both stamens and pistil, usu- 
ally united in the same flower. Often, as seen in 
the walnut, hickory, oak, and chestnut, the same 
plant or tree bears both stamens or pistils, but 
they ure separate, or not combined in one bloom. 
Such plants are called moncecious—from the Greek, 
meaning ‘“‘in one household.’’ True hermaphro- 
dites, then, among animals, are quite analogous to 
moncecious plants. Indeed, the term moncecious is 
sometimes used to designate hermaphrodites among 
animals. Some plants, like our willows and poplars, 
bear the male flowers or organs on one plant, and 
the female on another. Thus every observing bee- 
keeper has noticed his bees on the willows, alder, 
or poplars, in early spring, and noticed that, while 
on certain trees—the pistillate—they collect only 
nectar, on other trees—the staminate— they are 
gathering only pollen. Such plants are called dic- 
cious. This term is also used in describing animals, 
and is equivalent to bi-sexual. Bi-sexual, or dic- 
cious animals, then~whiech include all of the high- 
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est branch of animals, bave the sexes in different 
individuals. Nearly all the lower groups of ani- 
mals possess hermaphrodites, or moncecious forms. 


iven worms and gasteropods are not exceptions. | 


Our avgleworms and snails wre true hermaphrodites. 


Mr. K.’s keenness of observation. How tew of us 

look closely enough to discover such a rarity as 

this wonderful bee! A. J. COOK. 
Agricultura) College, Mich. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gach angleworm und shail has both male and fe- , 


male organs. 


AN AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


All vertebrates, or back-bone animals, and all | 


true insects, are bi-sexual so far as scientists have | 
yet observed. True, so-called hermaphrodites ex- | 
ist among insects, vertebrates, and even mammals; | 
yetallsuch animals are really true males or true | 
females, though some of their organs or character: | 
istics seem to denote the opposite sex. Even the | 
huiman family has furnished such cxamples. Such | 
hermapbrodites among bees are not very uncom- | 


mon. I have several bees in my possession which, 


while they have the head and thorax of the worker, | 
have the abdomen of the drone, or vice versa. Usu- | 
ally, if not always, the real sex of such bees is de- | 


noted by the abdomen. If the abdomen is that 


of male, the testes, or male organs, will be present; | 


if that of a worker, the abortive ovaries may be dis- 
covered by a carcful dissection. 
4 VERY CURIOUS BEE, 


The bee sent me through you by T. H. Kloer, | 


Terre Haute, Ind.,is a most wonderful and interest- 
ing specimen. Here the apparent hermaphroditism 
is bilateral. The right side is a drone, to all appear- 
ance, while the left is as distinctly worker. The 
right eye runs up to the middle, crowding the right 
simple eye forward, while on the left the worker 
eye is normal in size, position, and pubescence. 


The right jaw is like adrone’s in the little notch, | 
while the left is distinctly that of a worker. The | 
same is true of the wings; the right one is broader | 
than the left; nor do the legs form an exception. | 


The pollen-gathering hairs are thick on the left legs, 


while the right ones are in every respect drone: | 


like. The difference is very marked in the posterior 


legs. The left hind leg shows the pollen-basket | 
with its rim of hairs, and the beautiful combs on | 
the inside; while the right leg isasimple drone’s | 


leg and nothing more. As soon us time will per- 
mit I will have drawings made of all these parts. It 


would be very interesting to dissect this unique bee, | 


and see how its internal organism is constructed; 
but it is so rare and valuable a specimen that it 
seems a pity to mutilate it. Mr. K. says, though he 
could see the sting, the bee showed no inclination 
to use this organ, even though he pinched her. I 
know of one case where a queen wis so abnormal 
that many of her bees were peculiar in exhibiting 


the so-called hermaphroditism. It is to be hoped | 


that Mr. EK. will watch this colony closely tur more 
bees denoting this new and more strange modifica- 
tion. 

This case is peculiarly inieresting as bearing on 
the Dzierzon theory. Why should half of the egg 
develop into a drone, exteriorly, at least, while the 
other half became a worker? Is it probably true, 
that several sperm-cells usually enter the micropyle 
of the egg to form a worker, and that in this case 
only one, perhaps, entered, and so the egg could 
become worker only in part? Even this suggestion 
is far from being satisfactory, in view of the meth- 
od of development in the animal egg. We know 
that the egg-segments, and that the cells thus form- 
ed, unite to form the primitive animal. Thus it is 
difficult to see how any such partial impregnation 
could result in hermaphroditism. I wish to praise 


THE RAPIDLY LNCREASING RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRY; A LAND FOR BEES, ETC, 
INCE writing you last, ] have packed up my 
. trapsand removed from the colony of South 
Australia to this, the adjoining colony. The 
distance of the capitals from each other 
(Adelaide und Melbourne) is 500 miles; the 
route is either by water or rail—40 hours in one 
case and 1I8 inthe other. South Australia, although 
largerin urea,is by no means so populous as Vic- 
toria, and on that account is somewhat less ad- 
vanced. Their populations are, relatively, 1,010,000 
| to 361,000. Victoria, as some of your readers may 
know, is rich in gold, the discovery of which some 
| 40 years since attracted a large and varied popula- 
tion from all parts of the world, answering to the 
| corresponding events which took place in Califor- 
nia. 

The excitement of those times is now fast be- 
coming legendary, and the colony has settled down 
to make the most of the good gifts which Provi: 
dence has lavished upon it in other ways than gold. 
While South Australia has becn passing through a 
severe time of financial depression, which I sup- 
pose is inseparable from young colonies with large 
borrowing powers and still larger wants, Victoria 
has fast been pushing ahead, developing her re- 
sources, opening up every inch of country by rail 
and otherwise, attracting capital from all parts, 
increasing her population, and is now ina state of 
**voaheadiness’’ which is a pleasure to see. Main 
frontages in Melbourne have recently brought upto 
£100 per foot, which speaks volumes. You will 
not be surprised that, in view of these circum- 
stances, I made up my mind to shift camp, which I 
would have done sooner had I been able, seeing, 
moreover, that Victoria enjoys a strong protective 
policy which helps and fosters young industries. 
This means that J,as a small manufacturer, am 
placed on more equal terms with you, a large one, 
to enable me to compete while establishing my- 
self; but possibly you don’t see it in the same light. 
One of our daily papers, in a recent article, stated 
that the ordinary churchman’s ideal of paradise 
was “Peace on carth and trade with all mankind,” 
which, of course, represents importers and export- 
ers. 

Finding that I could not dispose of my machinery 
except at heavy loss in Adelaide, I resolved to pack 
it up, trans-ship to Melbourne, pay the 25% duty 
upon it upon entering Victoria, and re-erect it 
when I could find a place suitable, which was no 
easy task; butit being overcome, I then returned 
to Adelaide to look after my little family there, 
and some 60 colonies of bees, which were making 
rapid preparation for the approaching spring. 
These I packed by inserting half-inch slips of wood 
between the end-bars, and wedging securely to- 
gether, taking off covers and bottom-boards, and 
covering with two thicknesses of cheese-cloth. 
They had to be earted over a rough road 9 miles to 
the port, and placed on board a steamer, which 
work I superintended myself, as most of the colo- 
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nies were very large, and preparing for swarming. 
After a pleasant voyage I got them safely landed 
on Melbourne wharf, ran the gauntlet of the cus- 
toms, secured vans, and carted them 8 miles to the 
spot from which I now write. I lost but one colony 
in transit, which, by some means, smothered. The 
others lost very heavily in bees, and were thrown 
back a good deal, but have since increased at a fair 
rate, so that at the present time I count over 100 
colonies, with every prospect of there being many 
more, although I am checking swarming as much 
us lies in my power. 

I have been heartily welcomed by all interested 
in bee culture, who were glad to have an opportu- 
nity to supply their wants, and have every pros- 
pect of doing well, as I and my business become 
known. The honey yield is good, though little is 
yet known of the frame hive, and the newspapers 
still refer to matters pertaining thereto as a novel. 
ty. Here, as in all these colonies, the honey har- 
vest is toa great extent variable—one good yield 
and one light one; but the good one is a good one. 
I find that the box-men calculate 80 to 100 hives of 
bees equal to 5 to 7 tons of honey, and this without 
any care bestowed upon them other than taking 
the honey, and this from a degenerate race of 
blacks. What may be accomplished under better 
management, and with better bees, is yet to be 
seen. Itis my intention to send 50 good colonies 
into the country for the season now opening, and 
see what I can do. I fear I live too near town to se. 
cure any harvest, although up to the present my 
bees have been booming in spite of an exception- 
ally wet spring. 

Honey brings 4% to6 in bulk; 1-lb. sections, 9 to 
10 wholesale, and no end to the demand at the 
present time, or likely to be for some time to come. 

One of your readers in Texas wrote me, since 
reading my previous contribution, asking informa- 
tion respecting these colonies; but his letter, ar- 
riving just at the time that 1 was on the move, was 
mnislaid. For his information, and to others 
through your medium,! should like to say a few 
words which may be useful. 

SOLL, CLIMATE, AND WAGES PER DAY. 


Australia, as a whole, is a land blessed with a 
fertile soil and a temperate climate. The northern 
parts tend toward the tropical, but in no partis 
the cold of winter very severe. Snow is seen only 
in the heart of the mountainous country to any 
extent, so that the bee-master has no trouble or 
losses in wintering. I ran my bees through last 
winter without evena mat of any sort on top of 
the frames, and they seemed comfortable enough, 
and most of the queens continued laying, or ceased 
for unly ashort time. The country is divided into 
colonies, each under a separate government, fram- 
ingits own laws for internal economy, and each 
having a governor representing our much-loved 
Queen, to whom we are, us a people, extremely loy- 
ul. As pointed out, there is no reciprocity of 
products, and a good deal of unspoken jealousy 
exists between the colonies; but itis probable that, 
before many years elapse, we shall enjoy a federa- 
tion of the whole colonies for mutual benefit. To 
any man with a trade at his command, these colo- 
nies offer a wide scope. The small capitalist start- 
ing in business has every help a paternal govern- 
ment can afford him. The settler has the most lib- 
eral terms offered, and, speaking generally, no 
man need remain poor who is willing to work and 








save. Now, I will venture to say that you have all 
these advantages, and more, in the States, except, 
perhaps, in the matter of temperature. The pos- 
sibilities of life lie within the man, not in external 
circumstances. Manis always superior to his sur- 
roundings, and may rise above his fellows if he will 
take steps to differ from his fellows and SAVE. 
The average wages paid to artisans is from 10 to 
12 shillings (or from $2.25 to $3.00) a day — 48 hours’ 
work to the week. Laborers get 7 to 8 shillings 
(or $1.75 to $2.00). Men brought up to practical 
farm work are in demand at all times, and may 
soon become theirown masters. I have seen men 
by scores become rich during the past 20 years by 
steady work, and rise with the colonies; but, alas! I 
have known hundreds, surrounded with every 
necessary opportunity, go down, bopelessly down, 
never more to rise, through that curse of all 
curses, drink — drunkards, body and soul, before 
they were aware of it themselves, because, as 
young men, they would do as their fellows did, and 
not dare to be singular. 


GQLEANINGS AND ITS HOME ARTICLES. 

My wife says, “Oh that we had a few men such as 
friend Terry and many others (whose contributions 
are so delightful to read), in our midst, who do 
what lies in their power to lighten woman's lot, 
and exercise (blessed word!) a sympathy for wom- 
an’s trials!’’ Of course, this joggles me upa bit, 
and I am very apt to hear a quotation from GLEAN- 
INGS at times if I am remiss in fixing up that bench 
or putting up. those hooks, etc. What always 
strikes me in reading American literature is the 
apparent home life and fixity of home and sur- 
roundings which is much wanting in these colo- 
nies. Here men, under liberal laws, take up land 
either for speculative purposes or to drain its re- 
sources in 6 or 7 years, and then sell, with only here 
and there a man willing to make a permanent 
homestead for his family—need I again repeat, 
these are the men who now are comfortable? Cold 
and severe winters have a tendency to crente a“ 
home feeling, and enforce attention to many mat- 
ters which go by default in more genial climes. 
This isthe only way Ican account for the differ- 
ence. It is with great pleasure we open and read 
GLEANINGS when it comes to band, and I think it is 
about the best-read publication which comes into 
the house. 

You will remember that, by a short act of parlia- 
ment, the government of South Australia set apart 
Kangaroo Island asaspot for breeding Ligurians 
only. We are now about to reap the benefit of 
this, as one of our most experienced bee-masters, 
Mr. Fiebig, is now busy packing his first orders 
from there; and as he has had many years’ expe- 
rience in Germany, as well as here, we are pretty 
sure of getting the best-bred bees procurable, at a 
medium price, to commence with. 

Now, I think forthe present I have said enough 
of “myself and my neighbors.” We are all looking 
anxiously to hear that you have conquered and 
stumped out foul brood. We all know him here to 
our sorrow. LEONARD T.. CHAMBERS. 

Middle Brighton, Aus., Nov. 6, 1887. 

Friend C., I am very glad indeed you gave 
me that text. I did not know that any 
thing could be put in so few words to meet 
my views so exactly. ‘* Peace on earth, and 


trade with all mankind ”’ is exactly my mot- 
to. I know it would distress some, especial- 
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ly at the commencement; but who is there 
who could not bear losses for a little time, 
for the sake of seeing all mankind helped ? 
I confess that I am comparatively ignorant, 
in regard to this matter of duties and cius- 
toms; but I am sure tle world would be 
benefited in the end by giving all an equal 
chance ; that is, so far as buying and selling 
are concerned. In other words, it always 
gives me a thrill of pleasure to have an op- 
portunity of calling every human_ being 
brother, no matter whether he is black or 
white, rich or poor, just over the garden 
fence, or clear over on the other side of the 
world. God meant us to be brothers; and 
the sooner we accede to his wishes and in- 
tentions, the quicker will heaven come here 
on earth. Many thanks for your kind let- 
ter, giving us so many glimpses of human 
life away off in Australia. 


ee nen 
SELLING OUT AN APIARY. 


QUITTING THE BUSINESS; HOW WE DID IT ATA 
SACRIFICE. 





AST spring I removed to a new charge, 400 
mijes from my former one. While I desire 
always to keepafew bees, for various rea- 
sons it seemed best not to remove my apiary 
here. It consisted of about 100 colonies with 

empty hives, combs,and apparatus necessary to man- 
age such anapiary. My location was good for hon- 
ey, but almost every year I lost many colonies dur- 
ing the winter. I have no doubt there were per- 
sons desiring to engage in bee-keeping who would 
bave bought me out if I could have found them; 
but they could not be found. I found one person 
who wished to engage in the business, but he had 
had no experience with bees. To him I sold 47 colo- 
nies at $2.00 each, also some supplies. The rest I 
sold at retail to farmers and others, receiving for 
none over $2.50 a colony. I considered my apiary 
worth to me $1000,and would have considered it 
cheap at $600; but I received only a little over $200 
for it, therefore bees do not prove very valuable 
property when you come to sell out. 

To any person wishing to sell an apiary, I would 
say: If possible, sell out your entire outfit to some 
person desiring to engage in the business. If you 
have to retail your bees to farmers you will not 
realize more for them than for black bees in box 
hives. If you can not find such a purchaser, per- 
haps you can secure some person who has some 
knowledge of bees to take charge of your apiary, 
and you may be able to give some littie «a tention 
to it yourself; and by receiving a share of the 
honey, you may, in a few years, realize more than if 
you sold all fora meretrifie. Perhaps the easiest 
method to quit the business would be to wait until 
the end of the season, then brimstone the bees, ex- 
tract the honey, reduce the combs to wax, and 
make kindling-wood of the hives. Iam certain, if 
I had taken that method I should have received 
more money than I did, but it seemed too cruel. I 
never thought of adopting it. W. D. RALSTON. 

Morea, Ill. 

Friend R., your statement of facts seems 
a little sad, but I know there is a good deal 
of truth in it, in a good many localities. 


Ds 








Now, would it not have paid you better to 
offer the bees at avery low price, either in 


your local papers or in the bee-journals ? 
Surely, it must pay you better than to brim- 
stone them. 

—_————————b <- ee 


REDEEMING FEATURES OF A POOR 
SEASON. 





DOES REMOVING THE QUEEN IN THE HEIGHT OF 
THE SEASON STOP THE HONEY ? 





FRANCE, on page 896, Dec. No., closes his 
interesting communication with “ When 
you have a big working force, take away the 
queen.” How many tyros, even in bee cul- 
ture, would not see the consequences at a 

glance—not only acure for swarming, but a cessa- 

tion from honey-making. Why doesa man of his 
experience put clayon our eyes, when at best we 
can not see clearly? 

I notice the great mass of writers give one testi- 
mony in regard to yield of honey and scarcity of 
swarms for the past bee season. This so perfectly 
agreed with our experience that we accepted the 
situation to call last year a failure, and to prepare 
more vigorously for the new year, 0a the princi- 
ple that “lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place.” If we have had, through a combination of 
circumstances, a season of almost perfect failure, 
we may hope and expect the combination to be dif- 
ferent the coming year; and generally, as one ex- 
treme follows another, we may look for an unusu- 
ally prosperous bee-year, not only in bees and hon- 
ey, but in price, caused by the drainage of the 
market by this year's failure. 

During July our bees had managed slowly to fill 
and cap a few boxes, and nearly fill several more. 
By the last of August and early in September much 
of this surplus had been consumed by the makers, 
and we began to consider ways and means to carry 
through a few colonies to build a new business on 
the old capital. Having settled down to this faith 
we gave little heed to their workings, only now and 
then lifting the hives, and thereby judging nothing 
was doing. 

Early in December, having occasion to change 
location of hives we found most of them greatly 
improved in weight; and on removing the surplus 
boxes we found about 50 Ibs. of late-made honey, 
perhaps mostly gathered in October, and from a 
buckwheat patch I sowed very late. It was also 
flavored with the late fall flowers with which our 
town abounds. 

Our 17 colonies, we had estimated, would con- 
sume 200 lbs. of sugar to carry them through. We 
now find them self-sustaining, only 2 or 3 requiring 
assistance, and that abundantly furnished by the 
surplus of other hives. 

We are in the southeast corner of Virginia, with 
aclimate requiring no protection for bees other 
than their good summer quarters. I would sug- 
gest no change here, except an absorbent to cover 
the frames and prevent too much moisture, which 
we sometimes find in the hives. My practice is to 
place three hives on a stand 6 feet long and one 
foot high, and leave 6 to 8 feet between the stands. 
One grape-arbor, or other shade, will cover the 3 
hives as well as one; and there is no fear of con- 
fusion in the bees finding their own home. 

Suffolk, Va., Dec. 29, 1887. J.C. FRISBEE. 

Friend F., 1 used to think strange that 
some writers should recommend removing 
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the queen during the height of the hdney- 
flow; for I have often seen a colony that 
was working vigorously, slack right up 
when the queen was taken away. A cus- 
tomer once wanted a select tested queen to 
take home with him. The only one in the 
apiary was one in a colony woukinns heavily 
in a hive covered with sections. In consid- 
eration of a good price I took her out; but 
the honey stopped at once, while other colo- 
nies continued to pile it right in. By the 
time they had a new laying queen the yield 
was nearly over, and I estimated the loss of 
honey was about us much as the value of 
the queen. Had I kept her in the hive I 
should have had my honey and my queen 
too. Well, now, there seems to be a differ- 
ence in colonies in this respect. I have 
since then seen a strong colony go right on 
storing honey (which was almost entirely 
stored in the sections) after the queen was 
removed. Perhaps taking the queen away 
when they are starting cells and making 
preparations for swarming might have less 
effect in stopping the yield. We should be 
glad to hear from some of our veterans in 
regard to this matter. 


eh 


A FACTORY EXPRESSLY FOR CAN- 
NING HONEY. 


FRIEND CHRISTIE’S INDUSTRY. 


E have for several years been panting 

eat numbers of honey-labels for 

*, Aug. Christie, of Smithland, 

Woodbury Co., lowa; but we never 

knew exactly what he did with them 

all until we found the following in the 
Smithland Exponent : 


Few people are aware of the importance of the 
honey businessin this section, or how much of an 
establishment the Smithland apiary and canning- 
house, owned by Aug. Christie, has become. The 
reporter was not aware of it either until he wander- 
ed up there one day this week on a tour of inspec- 
tion. He found the gentiemanly proprietor busy at 
work, but he kindly dropped every thing to show 
us around and to explain the process of canning. 
Mr. Christie owns five apiaries, with from five to 
six hundred stands. All the honey from these api- 
aries is brought to his Smithland canning-house to 
be put up for the market. This isa more extensive 
job than one would think, and the process is more 
complicated. 

The honey, when extracted from the comb, is bar- 
reled up and taken to the storehouse, where it is 
kept until the time for canning begins.which is 
generally about the first of December. The build- 
ing where the canning is done is a substantial brick 
structure, 2230 feet, and two stories high, with an 
ell for an engine-room. The arrangements are 
such that, when the honey is brought in, it can be 
unloaded trom the wagons on a level with the up- 
per story, and the barrels rolled in. Then the bar- 
rels are placed on end, the heads taken out, and the 
honey emptied into a tank holding about 100 gallons. 
This tank is made of boiler iron, and heated toa 
moderate degree by steam. From this tank the 
honey passes through alead pipe which is regulat- 
ed by a stop-cock, into a reservoir with a three-bar- 
rel capacity. From this reservoir it passés through 
another pipe into asteam-chest. This pipe is made 
of block tin, and is made ina spiral form, so that 
the honey may be kept in motion; for the honey, if 
it remained in one place too long, would be over- 
heated, and a little too much heating spoils it. In 
the chest it is heated to the required temperature, 
and drawn off into cans, the heat preventing its 
granulating. 

The capacity of this apparatus is two barrels per 
hour. In addition to this there is a steam-chest in 
which cans are placed; and the steam being let on, 





the honey melts and runs into the same tank in 
which the barreled honey was placed. This makes 
the whole capacity of the factory three barrels per 
hour. The honey is drawn off in cans varying from 
one to sixty pounds each, but the largest demand is 
for the one-pound cans. 

An engine of six-horse power drives the machin- 
ery, and furnishes the steam for heating purposes. 
Mr. Christie travels during the greater part of the 
year, selling to dealers in various parts of the 
country. 

Now, we should like to inquire of friend 
C., if, with the above apparatus, he succeeds 
in putting up his honey in such a way that 
it remains liquid year in and year out. The 
theory has been, that, if honey is sealed up 
and heated to just the proper temperature, 
it will never candy until the seal is broken ; 
and friend C. can probably tell us whether it 
works in practice. 

oO 


A WARNING. 


FOUL BROOD IN AUSTRALIA ; ITS WIDESPREAD 
AND DESTRUCTIVE WORK. 





OUL brood has, unfortunately, obtained so 
firm a foothold in this colony that there is 
scarcely an apiary —in this district at any 
rate—that is free from the disease now, or 
bas not previously suffered. To bee-keepers, 

the outlook is so alarming that they are afraid to 
increase their colonies, and there will naturally be 
a reluctance to invest capital in the growing in- 
dustry. Unless some combined action be taken to 
check the scourge, foul brood will become master 
of the situation. Accordingly, special meetings of 
the S. A. Bee-keepers’ Association, and of the Mt. 
Barker Bee-keepers’ Association have recently 
been held to discuss the question; and in both 
cases it was unanimously resolved that legislative 
action was required. Dr. Cockburn, M. P., Presi- 
dent of the first-named association, is now con- 
ducting a bill through our Parliament, making it 
an offense to keep diseased bees, combs, hives, etc., 
on the premises, and imposing a penalty of £1to £10. 
Provision is made for government inspection, but 
the details of the bill are not in my possession. 

The majority of bee-keepers strongly favor 
Muth’s method of eradicating the disease; that is to 
say, transferring the bees into a clean hive with 
starters, and feeding medicated syrup. This has 
been uniformly successful here, whilst the numer- 
ous other methods, including spraying, feeding, 
ete., and the host of nostrums, such as coffee, 
camphor, eucalyptus oil, etc., have resulted in fail- 
ure. The disease may be checked for a time; but a 
permanent cure seems unattainable without the 
entire removal of the infected combs, as prescribed 
by Muth. We sympathize with you in your fight 
against foul brood, and are watching the result of 
your efforts with much interest. C.F. CLOUGH. 

Mt. Barker, South Australia, Nov. 13, 1887. 

The problem of what to do with the dis- 
ease with you is indeed a serious one, now 
that it has gotsuch a foothold. .Your letter 
is not the first one we have had from your 
country, telling of its terrible ravages. 
Most severe measures should be taken 
any its further progress. You are prob- 
ably on the right track, both as to legislative 
action and method of cure. Our experience 
has taught us that the colony should be put 
into clean hives on frames of foundation, 
and then given some antiseptic. Your let- 
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ter should prove to be a warning to bee- 
keepers in America, though it is a little 
strange why it has gotten such a start with 
you. 

Here is something further on the subject, 
which we take from the Australian Bee 
Journal of Dec. 1: 


In almost every district, from one end of the 
Australian colonies to the other, that scourge of 
the bee-keeping industry, foul brood, exists. Eigbt 
years ago it was known to be in only a very tew 
widely separated districts, and clean healthy colo- 
nies were then the rule, whereas they are the ex- 
ception now. The disease has spread to an alarm- 
ing extent during the past few years; thousands of 
colonies have perished, and some districts have be- 
come so infected with it that it is only with the 
greatest vigilance and perseverance that bee-keep- 
ing even on a small scale can be carried on at all in 
them. Very few apiaries, indeed, can boast of 
being entirely free from the disease at the present 
time. Itis now a matter of so serious a nature, in 
fact, that, unless some thoroughgoing steps are 
taken very shortly to stamp out the pest, the bee- 
keeping industry in these colonies will soon become 
a matter of history. Hundreds of people have been 
compelled to give up keeping bees, at considerable 
loss to themselves, owing to their inability to con- 
quer the enemy, and many who looked to honey 
production as a means of livelihood, or to augment 
their small means, have been sadly disappointed by 
their bees dying off. The experiences of Mr. G. 
Stevenson and ** Lamh dearg Erin.”’ so graphically 
described by them in our last and present issues, 
are similar to that of hundreds of others, and there 
are few indeed who would not soon become dis- 
heartened and give in under similar circumstances. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 
tanbian DIFLERERT -PARLDSE, - 


WELL FIXED FOR FISH CULTURE. 

WAS glad to see in your journal something 
about carp culture, as I am in that business 
also. I have 5 ponds, and but one is stocked. 
Itisa pond of about2 acres. A year ago last 
November I put 208 German carp in, and drain- 

ed it this last October, and found only 150. The ducks 
were on the pond almost all the time. We shot 
some of them and cut them open. We found some 
of the carpin them. The longest, when put in, was 
about 3 inches long; and when I drained the pond 
many were 22 inches, weighing from 3 to 3% lbs. 
The pond (stocked) is from 2to7 feet deep. You 
see I have the carp fever, for this month I sent for 
and received 270 more carp, many of which were6 
inches long when received. Iam very proud of 
them. These I put in a separate pond, 90 yards 
long, 30 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep. I have perfect con- 
trol of my ponds, for they are all on bench land 
above high-water mark. The water is supplied 
from my carding-machine race which is raised 13 ft. 
high to run a turbine water-wheel for the woolen- 
mill. Ican draw all the water out of my ponds, 
and then fill them again at pleasure. JT have an 
abundance of water for the business. I use the 
water four times—from the first tothe second, from 
the second to the third, and forced by a hydraulic 
ram from the third to the fifth. The ram throws 16 
gallons a minute. All who have looked at my ponds 
say that I have as fine a location as there is in Mis- 
souri. If there is money in the fish-business, I can 
enlarge my ponds to 10, 15, 20, or 40 acres, just in 
proportion to the increase and a8 we have need. [n 
September last we killed a 20-inch carp. We cut its 





throat. It bled freely, and five of us partook of it 
to our satisfaction. Ali pronounced it very good. 
L. J. BLANKENSHIP. 

Corsicana, Mo., Dec. 31, 1887. 

It seems to me, friend B., that the duck- 
business does not work very well in con- 
nection with the fish-business. The great 
trouble with carp-raising seems to be that 
fish, fowl, and reptile seem to work in con- 
cert to exterminate them; that is, they are 
so good that every thing in this line wants 
to eat them up. 


DOES LT REQUIRE MORE STORES TO WINTER 1N 
THE SOUTH THAN IN THE NORTH? 

In this locality there is hardly a week when bees 
can not have a fly, and therefore are more restless. 
Will they not need more supplies to winter on than 
when they are quieter’ Is there any danger of in- 
ducing robbing by feeding sugar syrup out of the 
hives in a water-jar,as shown in A BC? By feed- 
ing a thin syrup in this way as soon as the weather 
is settled, could not colonies be built up rapidly? 

H. R. TALCOTT. 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 23, 1887. 

I believe, friend T., that this question has 
been fully answered. Perhaps several cir- 
cumstances would have to be taken into 
consideration, but I do believe that bees 
consume less stores when they settle down 
into their semi-dormant state, and remain 
so for months: together. Possibly they do 
not come out as strong in the spring, but I 
am inclined to think it would be more 
profitable not to have very much _ brood- 
rearing until about the first of March. 

THE MATTER OF STATISTICS. 

The plan as proposed in GLEANINGS, page 885, by 
Prof. Cook, for gathering and publishing statis- 
tics in regard tothe honey crop, is, I think, a most 
excellent one, and one that the editor of GLEAN- 
INGS should not fail to appropriate, and I would sug- 
gest, as my humble opinion, that it would be one of 
the most valuable features contained in GLEAN- 
INGS; profitable and valuable alike to the honey- 
producer and the dealers in bees and queens 
throughout the United States. I hope soon to see 
this progressive feature a fixture of GLEANINGS. 
Thanks to Prof. Cook for the suggestion. Consid- 
er your humble servant free of all cost, should you 
desire to add this feature to GLEANLINGS, so far as 
Eastern North Carolina is concerned. 

ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Dec. 12, 1887. 

Many thanks, friend 8S. We shall proba- 
bly avail ourselves of your kind offer of re- 
ports from your vicinity. 


BUCKWHEAT PANCAKES AND HONEY. 
Noticing your comment in GLEANINGS on buck- 
wheat cakes and honey as compared with maple 
molasses, please let me tell how we get something 
a little extra, and also how to get rid of broken and 
partly filled sections of honey. Take all the partly 
filled sections, or any second-class comb honey 
(with no bee-bread), and slowly melt in any con- 
venient tin or copper vessel. When it is all melt- 
ed, set it away until cold, then take off the wax, 
and your honey is left clear and nice, and will need 
no straining unless you have some bee-bread in it. 
In such cases, warm the honey once more, and 
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strain. This process gives the honey a little dif- 
ferent and pleasant flavor, and we think it the best 
of any sweets on pancakes. N. E. DOANE. 

Jennings Ordinary, Va., Dec. 28, 1887. 

HOW TO HARVEST BUCKWHEAT, AND NOT WASTE 
THE SEED. 

I send my plan of saving the buckwheat seed, and 
I know no better way. When ready for cutting I 
take my old-fashioned scythe and cradle, and cut 
and throw two and sometimes three swaths in one 
bunch. Weeall this bunching. I do this when the 
buckwheat is damp, carly in the morning, or on 
damp days, when the wheat will not rattle off. 
When [I finish cutting I let it lie, say two or some- 
times four or five days, until dry; then I takea 
team and wagon, with a good tight body on the 
wagon, and drive in the field where the buckwheat 
is, with One manin the wagon and another on the 
ground to fork up the bunches. They are lifted 
into the wagon very carefully. In the mean time 
the man in the wagon flails the wheat out. It takes 
only a very few strokes with a 4tined fork to take 
all of the grains out. I then dump the straw over- 
board and leave itin the field, then clean out the 
grain with a fanning-mill. In this way of cleaning 
and drying, the grain will. do to put in the bin, and 
will not spoil in the bulk. S. LANGFORD. 

Buckskin, Ind. 

Your suggestions are excellent, friend L.; 
but I don’t think that we ever found our 
buckwheat so dry that we could thrash it 
with a four-tined fork. We have lately 
thrashed our buckwheat, pretty much in 
the way you indicate, with a flail. In spite 
of us, however, more or less is always wast- 
ed on the ground. 

ASTER AS A HONEY-PLANT; SHOULD IT BE CULTI- 
VATED? 

Will you please tell me where I can get some as- 
ter-seed, and what it costs? Is it as good for honey 
as the Chapman plant? There are but very few 
who keep bees in Western Nebraska, it being a 
newly settled country. I was one of the first set- 
tlers in this county (Red Willow). Icame here fif- 
teen years ago. There were thousands of Buffalo 
here then. 

A HOUSE MADE OF SODS, FOR WINTERING BEES. 

I have now 33 good strong colonies of Italian 
bees. I have a part of them in a sod house all above 
ground. It has not been colder than 45° in my bee- 
house this winter. Those I have outdoors have 
been flying to-day. Comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions is worth 25 cents here. I think a great deal of 
GLEANINGS. R. F. Loomis, 

Indianola, Neb., Dec. 24, 1887. 


Friend L.. I do not believe that the aster- 
plant would yield as much honey as the 
Chapman honey-plant; for the amount of 
honey yielded is comparatively small, and it 
requires acres of it to make any show at all 
in the honey-yield. I am sure it would not 
pay to cultivate it for the honey; and even 
if it would, the only safe way to do is to 
first cultivate a small bed of it. If it pleases 
you, then take a quarter of an acre, and aft- 
er that a larger tract. Farmers complain 
that wheat does not pay at 70 cts. a bushel, 
and, say, 20 bushels to the acre; but Iam 
afraid that even a good stand of aster would 
not be worth to you, in dollars and cents, 





one-fourth of the above amount per acre. 
In fact, we scarcely know that any plant 
faised for honey alone has ever paid even as 
much as $14.00 per acre.—Your suggestion 
of making a house of sods, for wintering 
bees, is quite an idea. Especially would 
this be practicable on our Western prairies, 
where the winds are terrible, and stone and 
timber scarce and high. I should think the 
sods would be just the thing for keeping out 
the frost. 

The following is from our friend Mr. 
Ivar S. Young, the editor of the Norwegian 
Journal of Bee Culture. The reader will re- 
member that he made us a visit early in the 
fall. We take pleasure in inserting this 
short note from our genial friend : 

Mr. Editor:—Will you kindly allow me to ex- 
press, through your valuable bee-journal, my cor- 
dial thanks for the friendship and kind attention 
which were so profusely shown to me during my 
long-to-be-remembered visit among the American 
and Canadian bee-friends. I will, as long as I live, 
take delight in thinking of my trip, and never! no, 
never! forget the world’s most able bee-keepers, 
nor their exceeding hospitality toward me as a 
stranger. I only regret that my time was so limit- 
ed that [had no opportunity of personally calling 
on the many more whose names were so well 
known and dear to me from the bee-journals. 

Ivar 8. YouNG,. 

Christiania, Norway, Nov., 1887. 

We congratulate you on your safe return 
home to that ‘* best wife in the world.’ We. 
on this side of the water, appreciate your 
genteel compliment. 

BUMBLE-BEES, AND HOW THEY WINTER. 

You say in GLEANINGS, page 950, to master Elbert, 
that you wish him to tell you more particularly how 
bumble-bees pass the winter. When a boy, about 
8or10 years old, my father often called me ‘Old 
Imker,” because I kept a little bee-yard with half a 
dozen bumble-bee hives. I hunted up the nests in 
the day time, put them in little boxes toward eve- 
ning, in my yard. Inspring, when frost was out of 
the ground, I had to help break up some moor 
ground, andI then found nests of five and eight 
bees from four to six inches deep, in small holes, 
ina sort of sleep; and when warmed up the bees 
soon came to life. The holes were worked out nice 
and smooth inside, but I never found them lined 
with moss or grass, as friend Elbert said. 

GERD WENDELKEN. 
Marietta, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1887. 


Prof. Cook forwards the following from 
W. J. Ellison, in regard to the saddle-back 
caterpillar, or the cotton-worm, as it is call- 
ed in the cotton plantations: 

THE COTTON-WORM, OTHERWISE (CALLED THE SAD- 
DLE-BACK CATERPILLAR. 

Prof. Coouk:—To-night I feel just like the Irish- 
man who went to see the panorama of his native 
lund. <A piece of scenery very near his own home, 
including a familiar bridge; was shown, when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Och, murdther! many isthe time I have 
walked over that same bridge.’’ Now, when I see 
your cut of the saddle-back caterpillar in GLEAN- 
INGS, it is such a splendid picture of the gentleman, 
it is hard to keep from exclaiming about it. In our 
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neighborhood it is known as the cotton-worm, and 
is the dread of all the cotton-pickers, as it resem- 
bles the leaves in color, and, on account of its still, 
quiet nature, itis more often felt than seen first. 
This summer I have seen many of these; and but 
for their signs on the ground, and the way they 
strip the cotton of its foliage, they would hardly 
ever be seen until one runs his hand against its 
bristles. Iam beginning to think we have all the 
insects in nature in our State. I have often been 
on the point of writing you about the little miller 
shown in November GLEANINGS, the larva of which 
is almost as troublesome as our regular bee-moth 
larva; being smaller, it will go where the bee-moth 
can't get to deposit its eggs; and many times, when 
we think our nice section honey safc, we find the 
cappings cut by the little worms, and a gallery 
right across the face of a nice *section of honey. 1 
wonder you have no notice of it in the Manual. 
Stateburg, S. C., Dec. 7, 1887. W. J. ELLISON. 


140 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE FROM % BUSHELS OF 
SEED. 

In reading the reports on Japanese buckwheat, I 
see the amount sown by each one is very small. 
Perhaps I can add some to the list. Not beinga 
farmer myself, but having an interestin bees and 
also inthe grain for milling, induced my cousin 
to try; and he thought if a little were good more 
would be better. He sent to Peter Henderson for 
two bushels, which was sown July 6, and during the 
drought it looked as though it would not be worth 
cutting: but after the fall rains it came on ina 
hurry. He thrashed just 140 bushels from the seed, 
and we have ground some of it into flour, and 
used it in our family. I don’t think the cook could 
tell the difference between this and other buck- 
wheat flour. We grind our buckwheat by the new 
process, and make very white flour. 

Angola, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1887. 


OUR QUESTION - Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


M. J. BUNDY. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
pedd panne mee | should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.”’ 








QUESTION NO. 28.—Is it best to fill section boxes full 
of foundation, or use starters only one inch in width? 


Full. C. C. MILLER. 
Fill full. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Fill full. GEO. GRIMM. 


Fill them full. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I prefer a full sheet. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


I prefer to fill the section. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Fill them to within an inch of the bottom. 
DADANT & Son. 
We have used half-inch with very good results. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


I have never experimented enough on this to 
make my opinion of any value. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
So far as my experience has gone, I prefer to use 
full sheets of foundation in my surplus bexes. 
JAMES HEDDON. 





Ihave found it bestto use full sheets; though I 
often use triangular starters. A. J. COOK. 


Startera one-third of an inch in width are best for 
me. Full-sized sheets have a chance to pay for 
themselves wherever the bees can not keep up 
with their income. E. E. Hasty. 


It is much more profitable to fill them full. If 
quality only is considered, starters are better. If 
foundation is made thin, and used fresh, there is 
practically no objection to its use in full sheets. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 


The office of starters one inch wide is only to 
serve as guide-combs. They would not increase the 
crop of honey much. But to fill the sections with 
fdn., increases the crop materially. It does almost 
as much good as to fill them with newly built comb. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


As arule, we do not propose to put ques- 
tions in this department where there is only 
one opinion expressed ; but in the above 
case it seems best to find out whether the 
friends all agree in regard to full - sized 
sheets for sections; and it is gratifying to 
know that the testimony is so much alike. 
Our good friend Muth seems to have over- 
looked the fact that recent decisions place 
full sheets of foundation even ahead of new- 
a comb; that is, where the cells are 

rawn up to any thing like full length. 


UESTION No. 29.—Is a triangular starter, with the 
point reaching nearly to the bottom of the section, as 
good as a full xheet of thin foundation? 


GEO. GRIMM. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


T think not. C.C. MILLER. 


I use full sheets. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Not in our opinion. DADANT & SON. 


Nearly or quite as good. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
No, not in my experience. JAMES HEDDON, 


I prefer a full sheet. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


See answer to previous question. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
It answers very well, but 1 prefer full sheets. 
A. J. Cook. 
A triangular starter is not as good as a full sheet 
of fdn. The sections will not be filledinthe ame 
time as when full sheets are given. 
CaaAs. F. MUTH. 
If it pays to use foundation, use it. W hy stop 
half way? Partly filled sections give the bees a 
chance to build two sizes of comb in the same sec- 
tion, and make a botch of things. E. E. Hasty. 


No. Firstly, because it will not be finished quite 
as soon. Second, because it will not be as well fin- 
ished. The foundation should be cut as large as 
possible, without having it kink from the lower 
corners touching the sides, when put in with ordi- 
nary care. This gives a square, solid comb of hon- 
ey, firmly attached all around, that is easier to shake 
bees from, looks much better, and is much less lia- 
ble to break outin shipment. JAMES A. GREEN. 


This question, also, seems to be decidedly 
in a line with the former one. 
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QUESTION NO. 30.—Is it advisable to use a very thin 
foundation in the sections, say 12 or 15 square feet to 
the pound? What weight of foundation—that is, how 
many square feet to the — —do you prefer to use in 
the surplus department? 


Eleven feet. DADANT & SON. 


Any kind or weight, if the base is thin. 
GEO. GRIMM. 


About 10 square fcet to the pound is nearly if not 
quite right. G. M. DoouitTPe. 


1. Yes. The thinner the septum the better. 2. 
About twelve. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Inever found any too thin, particularly where 
full sheets are used. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I prefer fdn. of about 8 square feet to the pound, 

but the septum should be as thin as it can be made. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 

I think so. I used to think thick was as good in 

the sections, but now I would have at least 12 feet 
per lb. A. J. COOK. 


Yes, it is advisable. J prefer it about 10 to 12 feet 
to the pound; 10 ft., if the extra weight can be put 
in the walls. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


A good deal of experience has decided me against 
such thin foundation. About 10 or 11 feet to the 
pound is thin enough for me. C. C. MILLER. 


More honey can be secured with a heavier found- 
ation, 9 or 10 feet tothe pound, but I think it advis- 
able to use the thinnest foundation. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 


Foundation measuring about 10 square feet to 
the pound has my preference for sections. It han- 
dies easier than the thinner sorts, and there is no 
danger of the fishbone. CHaAs. F. MUTH. 


I want the thinnest that can be made. At times 
bees will thin the fdn. pretty well, but at other 
times they will not; therefore by using it very thin 
at all times you are sure not to have the fishbone. 

PAUL L. VIALLON,. 


Use the thinnest good foundation you can 
get, if you fill the sections full. Incase you use 
only starters, take foundation of medium thickness. 
The little “‘snipes”’ can nibble it all out too easily 
if it is thin. E. E. Hasty. 


Ihave had the best success with full sheets of 
foundation in surplus boxes as heavy as 8 square 
feet to the pound; but this foundation had a very 
thin base, the weight being mainly in the side walls. 
I am now using and selling surplus foundation 
running about 10 to 12 square feet to the pound, 
and this is as heavy as I care to use fdn. made upon 
roller-mills. JAMES HEDDON. 


The drift of the above seems to be, that 
we need some sort of wall to our foundation; 
and if the bases are very thin, it does not 
matter very much how thick the wall is. 
As thick walls, however, cost more money, 
on account of the wax contained in them, 
most of us would prefer rather Jight walls, 
unless, indeed, it be found true that we can 
well afford to pay for having considerable 
wax in those walls. As bees will probably 
secrete more or less comb any way, it is not 
likely that it will pay us to furnish them 
wax enough, even in the walls, to draw the 





REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 


WANTS NOTHING BETTER THAN THE WOODEN BUT- 
TER-DISHES FOR FEEDERS. 

HE past season has been very discouraging to 
bee-keepers in this vicinity. I had 100 lbs. of 
comb honey from 40 swarms (fall count), and 
had to feed 75 lbs. of sugar. I used wooden 
butter-dishes to feed in, and don’t want any 

thing better. C. R. GUTHRIE. 
Prospect, Wis., Jan. 2, 1888, 





POOREST SEASON IN 20 YEARS. 

I have been in the bee-business for 20 years, and 
it has been the hardest time on the bees that has 
ever been since I commenced. I have about 60 
gums left, and expect to continue in the business, 
for lam not at all discouraged, since all lay in the 
same complaint. L. J. BLANKENSHIP. 

Corsicana, Mo. 








REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


BEES PAID, EVEN IN A POOR SEASON. 


Y report for 1887 is short and easily counted. 
From 32 colonies, spring count, from May 
to Aug. (no late honey), is only 240 Ibs. of 
comb in 1-lb. sections, and about 60 lbs. of 
extracted; 43 queens raised. The box hon- 
ey brings me 25 cts. a box; extracted, 25 cts. per lb. 
The queens, I used myself. I also carried over from 
last year over 200 lbs. of comb honey for which I ex- 
pect to get 25 cts.a pound. For extracted honey I 
use the small jelly-cup, which holds % lb. of honey, 
whicb brings me 17 cts.,cupand all. 1 find they 
sell more readily than any thing else I can put ex- 
tracted honey in. Although the poorest season I 
ever experienced, I am satisfied. They will pay 
me for all my trouble and expense. They have 
gone into winter quarters with plenty of honey 
gathered from asters. My bees have been shut in 
only two days. The first week in December the 
mercury was down to 14; since then they flew out 
every day until Dec. 17, when the first snow fell, 
ll inches on the level, but cleared off warm again. 
The 2ist they had another fly. To-day they are shut 
in again. I am afraid the warm weather will be 
hard on my bees. The queens commenced laying 
Dec. 1, and have considerable brood started for 
this season of the year. JOSIAH EASTBURN. 
Fallingston, Pa., Dec. 24, 1887. 








FROM 50 TO 68, AND 1400 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Spring count, 50 (lost 18 in wintering last winter); 
15 of this number were so near dead that it took 
them all summer to build up and gather honey 
enough to winter. From the 35 good ones (none 
were very strong) I took 1200 lbs. of comb honey 
and about 200 of extracted, and increased to 68; one 
flew away. At the commencement of hasswood I 
had eight first swarms, which I put back,as they 
had 56 one-pound sections partly filled, and I knew 
if Lhived those swarms it was good-by box honey 
from those colonies, so I hived them back, and 
every one of them stayed and went to work, and I 
was very much pleased when I came to take that 
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hear almost every one complaining about the sea- 
son; but I believe if my bees had been as strong 
as in the spring of 1886 I should have had tbe usual 
yield of honey. I had three or four colonies that 
were in good trim, and they made me from 70 to 80 
Ibs. of nice comb honey, and this is about as much 
as we ever get from the best colonies. 


New Milford, Pa. F. W. DEAN. 








Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 


books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- | 


er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 


Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our | 


Homes, Part L, and Uur Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 


and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many | 
years ago. In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, | 


and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 


ty little ee of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable | 
ou can have your choice of any one of the | 


for framing. 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 





NOT MR. SHIFTLESSNESS THIS TIME, BUT | 


AN ENEMY STEALING HONEY FROM 
HIVES OF BEES, AND THE PEN- 
ALTY THEREFOR. 

Y! howit rains!” said Jimmie to 
66 his playmate Sam, as they were 
: both trudging home at night 
from school. ** I never saw such 

a season before in all my days.” 

** Yes,.”’ replied his companion, ** and such 
roads ! Why, it is just awful deep. Look at 
that wagon-wheel ! the mud reaches almost 
to the hubs.” 

‘*T wish these folks along here would 
build a sidewalk of some sort,’’ said Jimmie, 
as he started toward home, leaving his com- 
panion. ‘‘ I have to wade through the mud 
day after day, and you know ma always 
makes me clean my feet. It’s a job to do it 
to her notion. ‘Ted gets a lickin’ nearly 
every day for bringing mud in the house.” 

When Sam reached home he noticed there 
was something wrong with that side of the 
barn which faced the road. It was_ pretty 
well covered with spots of mud, as if some 
one had thrown handfuls on the barn-side. 
It was evident that the window of the loft 
was the target, for it was’ not only covered 
with mud, but several panes of glass were 
broken also. Seeing this, Sam, somewhat 
excited, hastily made his way into the shop 
which he and his playmate had recently 


cleaned so thoroughly. What a sight greet- 
ed his eyes! The pail of white lead which 
the boys used to paint the hives with was 
upturned upon a pile of partly finished hive 
and frame stuff. The young doves which 
he had been raising withso much pride were 
missing from the dove-cot, and the tools 
| were scattered over the bench and floor; 
| likewise chunks of mud were on the floor, 
| which had been thrown through the broken 
| lights of glass. 

| Sam was angry beyend endurance, and 
_ proposed forthwith to get vengeance upon— 
| whom, he didn’t just exactly know. He pro- 
| ceeded to the house. 

| ‘** Ma, some one has muddied the barn all 
|up. There are great chunks of mud on the 
| floor, and— 

| “That’s nothing strange,’ interrupted 
| his sister. ‘Mother and 1, during these 
/wet days, have toclean the porches quite 
often, and it was only this morning that 1 
| picked up several chunks of mud off the 
| carpet, just after you left. Mr. Shiftless- 
noms comes around quite often these muddy 
| days. 

/ “Oh, well! Shiftlessness doesn’t steal 
young doves ; he doesn’t throw mud all over 
_ the sides of the barn, tip over paint-pots on 





| hive-stuff, and break windows.” 

“He does things pretty nearly as bad,” 
persisted his sister. 

His mother, observing that something was 
| really wrong, was about to make further in- 
| quiries when Jimmie came running over. 

‘*Say ! what do you think! some one has 
| been knocking my hives over. The covers 
, were off some of ’em, and things look as 

if some fellow had been there this after- 

| noon, stealing honey. Some of the combs 
/are broken into. You know my hives are 
behind the bushes in the back yard.” 

* You don’t say!” said Sam; “ but just 
you come out to the barn with me: some 
one has tried to spite us both.” 

Thither the two started. They both came 
to the conclusion that an enemy, jealous of 
their enterprise, had done this, and that the 
perpetrator of the mischief to both was one 
and the same person. Something ought to 
be done. 

‘* Let’s present the matter to pa. Heis 
just entering the gate now.” 

When the latter had joined the boys, each 
told the story of his grievance. Mr. Green 
listened in silence, and said : 

‘*The damage done to the barn and its 
contents is comparatively small. The most 
that was done, as nearly as I can discover, 
was the amount of mud thrown. ° It it hard- 
ly worth while to think of obtaining a re- 

ress by law; and, besides, 1 am not sure 
that it would be wise or Christian. The evi- 
dent purpose of the perpetrator was not so 
much to damage as to provoke and anger 
us. Retaliation would do no goad, and pos- 
sibly would result in harm. It would tend 
to make an enemy a worse enemy than be- 
fore. If we can find out the name or names 
of the . guilty. persons, perhaps a remon- 
strance delivered in a Christian-like way 
should be made to them, and at the same 
time they should be told that there must 
| not be a repetition of the offense, or we 
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shall be under the necessity of commencing 
action to recover damages.” 

“Tl think it was Jake, the fellow who 
broke our windmill before, and it would 
make me feel awful good to black both his 
rool said Jimmie. “I don’t care any- 
thing about your law.” 

“Yes,” said Sam. “I agree with Jim- 

*“* What! you, Sam?” said his father, in 
surprise. ‘**‘Do you think it would be the 
best way 2”? Sam nodded his head rather 
feebly. ‘“‘ At any rate.” said he, ‘tI should 
feel better.” 

“T do not doubt that,” said his father ; 
‘*but I was only questioning whether you 
thought it was right. As to Jimmie’s 
bees. this is more serious. There isa heavy 
penalty attached for stealing honey from 
colonies. | believe that in this State it is 
a penitentiary offense.” 

‘* Whew ! what did they put it on so heavy 
for? Seems to me that’s purty tough. 
I’d just like to see the fellow what meddled 
with my bees while I was at school go to 
State’s penitentiary. No, I guess I'd rather 
black his eyes. after all.”’ 

** Yes,” replied Mr. G., °° I do not question 
your preference ; but really, boys, such re- 
taliation is not right, justifiable, or manly.” 

‘** But we'd feel a mighty sight better for a 
while, any how,”’ still persisted Jimmie. 

‘*T think Eshall have to get mother to 
talk with you further on this question. You 
both have utterly wrong ideas as to the best 
means of bringing about the ends of just- 
ice. 

‘* Well, pa, why do they make the penalty 
so heavy for robbing bee-hives ? You don’t 
say they could send a man to penitentiary 
if he stole only 50 lbs. of honey from a few 
colonies ?” 

“That is just what I mean,” said his 
father. ‘‘The value of the honey stolen from 
a hive of bees is usually small. But the 
damage occasioned thereby in the apiary is 
incomparably greater. The colony robbed 
and pillaged by human hands will be at- 
tacked tenfold more vigorously by the bees 
from other colonies. The result is, the 
whole apiary will be in an uproar if the 
owner or some one clse does not ha pen to 
be on hand to arrest the mischief. For in- 
stance, suppose some one should steal hon- 
ey from three or four of my colonies in the 
Valley apiary, where no one visits them but 
once a week; suppose, also, the thieves 
should leave the combs mutilated, the hives 
uncovered, just ‘after the honey-flow had 
ceased. It would be the ruin of a good 
many colonies, and the whole apiary would 
be demoralized. A gain of a few cents’ 
worth of honey to the thieves would mean 
the loss to me of perhaps several hundred 
dollars in bees, valuable queens, and dam- 
aged section comb honey; honey which 
would otherwise have brought me full price, 
now only half price. If the mischief ended 
where the human robbers left off, the case 
would be different.”’ 

‘*Every thing was quiet when I left my 
bees a little bit ago. There wasn’t no rob- 
bing nor any thing of the kind,” said Jim- 
mie, 





** Yes,” said Mr. G.; ‘‘ but it has rained all 
the afternoon, has it not ? Bees will not start 
to rob in the rain, though they will some- 
times continue, if not raining hard, when 
once started. You may count yourself for- 
tunate in having the shower.”’ 

Mr. Green then went into the house, leav- 
ing the boys standing. 

**Say, Sam, we'll tind out who done that, 
and then we’ll—you know. I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 

So saying, Jimmie hurried off home. 








JUVENILE [EETER-BOx. 


‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.’”’ 


SANTA CLAUS. 

Santa Claus brought me a dress and a pair of 
shoes, and acorn-popper; and he brought my little 
sister acart anda plate, and she thinks they are 
very nice. PEARL PASSAGE. 

Stark, Mich., Dec. 26, 1$87. 


BEES AND CARP-PONDS. 

We have about 60 swarms of bees. We put them 
in an underground cellar on the 19th of the month. 
Our cellar is 12 feet under the ground. We have 
three carp-ponds, with 60 fish. They are frozen over 
now. Weare having anice Christmas. The ice is 
eight inches thick. JOHN WILTSE. 

Falls City, Neb., Dec. 25, 1887. 


TOO YOUNG TO KEEP BEES. 

My papa and my uncle are bee-keepers, but only 
for pleasure, for they have no time to tend to the 50 
swarms. I wish I could help my papa about the 
bees, for I love them, but papa says I am too young 
yet, but that he will give me aswarm as soon as | 
can tend one by myself. SOPHIA LANG, age 10. 

Joelton, Tenn. 

Tell your papa that we think you are 
quite old enough to have a colony, and man- 
age it quite successfully now. 








‘*A STUNG ON MY NOSE.” 


Here is another letter from a young friend, 
which is quite original in composition as 
well as apering, so we reproduce it just ex- 
actly as he wrote it. We hope, therefore, 
he will not take it unkindly, as there are 
lots of big folks who do not write or spell 
any better. 

Mr root. dear sir i ama boy 13 years old we have 
50 swarms of bees and was ina good shape for to 
get a lot of honey but it was so dry the bees was 
just began to work nice but it was todry we got 
about 300 lbs. of honey my father works at the 
stone mason trade andi and my mother is at home 
i watch the bees when they swarm i catch the geen 
wich is cliped and put her in acage the bees will 
sat on the tree andi will stand and look at them and 
when I see that they are getting restless i will put 
the queen in the hive and will watch her. sumtime 
she wi]l come out agin theniwill put hir in agin 
and itis fun to sec them march in the hive they 
hury to get in and sometimes I geta styng on my 
nose but I due not mind it and work on my way 
my sister is watching the cows al] summer jn 
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winter i pick up bees in the snow and put them ip 
a can and under the stove i have got a little swarm 
all redy i have got them in a box upstairs near the 
stove pipe i look at them andisee that they have 
got young brood and hatching bees all ready and 
good italian at that. yours truly MICHALL. 


Now, little folks, see how many correc- 
tions you can make. Copy the letter, put- 
ting in capital letters where they belong, 
and making such other corrections as may 
be necessary. Then show the letter to your 
mamma or to your teacher. 


FROZEN BEES REVIVING ON THE FOURTH DAY. 

I saw your problem for juveniles in the Nov. lth 
No., and I will now make the following report. On 
the morning of Dec. 1, pa assisting me, I placed 
some bees inacage and others in the snow, as re- 
quested. 

Dec. 1,7 P. M., the four revived. 
* 23a, (= .-* “ 
RSe.Bs Ho 4 
2; Faces: = ae: 
3,7 P. M., 2 from cage only. 
4,7 A. M., not one out of a dozen. 

On the second day there came a thaw, but the 
bees were kept on snow and ice. 

I will tell you that pa has 22 swarms of bees, all 
nicely put away for winter in your portico hives, 
with chaff at sides and ontop. He wintered eight- 
cen last winter and lost none, and no dwindling in 
spring. We had it so dry here all summer that pa 
did not remove the crates until fall, so the bees 
could carry down what they might need for winter, 
and then we got 400 lbs. surplus. 

Pa has your A B C,and takes GLEANINGS. He 
says he would not be without these for three times 
their cost. He gets all his supplies from you. 

Worthington, Ind. D. 8. SrTOUGH, age 14. 

Your experiments were well conducted, 
and we send you the knife. You did not do 
quite as well as grandpa Whiton, as record- 
ed on page 950, Dec. 15th issue. He made 
them revive on the 5th day: still you did 
quite well. Thanks for your kind words. 
We always appreciate them, especially from 
the little folks. 


FROZEN BEES REVIVED AFTER TWO DAYS. 

I began trying to see how long bees would revive 
after being in a chilled condition, Dec. 26, 1887, at 
11 A. M.; and 6 hours after, Itook up 15. They all 
revived—the ones from the snow first. The next 
morning I tried 20 more, but none revived. The 
only thing I could think of is, that I must have put 
them in too hot a place; then 1 toak 25 more, of which 
20 revived. In 12 hours I tried 10 more, and all 
came to life. About 48 hours from the time I com- 
menced, I took 15, of which 9 came to life; 24 hours 
after, I tried 25 more, of which none came to life 
again within half an hour, and I thought they must 
be all dead. CHARLIE SEABRIGHT. 

Blaine, Ohio. 

So none of your bees revived after two 
days. There seems to be quite a difference 
in results. In one report we find that the 
bees were brought to in 5 days; in others, 
one, two, and three days. It is possible that 
the difference in locality makes a difference. 
A real gry severe cold, say where the mer- 
cury showed 20° below zero, might maintain 
life in frozen bees much longer. Will some 





of the little folks in these real cold places 
try the experiment as outlined in the Nov. 
15th and Dee. 15th issues? 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have not had any snow yet—only about two 
inches, which all went away the next day with 
rain. Yesterday at 7 A. M. the thermometer was 22°; 
at2 p.M., 25°. The wind is blowing very strong to- 
day, and itis so cold I can not play outdoors. Fa- 
ther has taken in his Simplicity hives, but his chaff 
hives are allon their summer stands. I hope we 
shall get some honey next year. We did not get 
enough to put ona piece of bread this year. Fa- 
ther sets his hives out when it is warm, and the 
bees have a nice fly. He had a frame of comb with 
honey that was dabbled up some, which he clean- 
ed up and put On the landing-board for the bees to 
carry in. He has a way of calling the bees out 
(when they are not flying) by tapping lightly on the 
landing-board, to call their attention to what he 
wants. I think the bees must like him, for he hard- 
ly ever gets a sting. 

I have seen father do so, and of course you know 
I must doas father did. So I walked up to the 
hive and I guess I rapped too hard; for before I 
could get away from in front of the hive one came 
straight out into my face and stung me almost in 
my eye. It did not swell up very bad, because I 
held a wet cloth over it and it was soon gone. 1 
suppose I shall have to get used toit if I want to 
be a bee-keeper. Father says experience is a good 
lesson, and I believe it is true. You may be sure 1 
won't do that again, for I know the bees don't like 
it. I like bees, and I want the bees to like me. 
Father says, after I learn the different dispositions 
of bees I shall know how to handle them better. 
Don’t you think I have a pretty good father? I 
think so, for he lets me read GLEANINGS, and I like 
that continued story about the *‘ Boys’ Bee-hive 
Factory.”” When it is time for Santa Claus to 
come around he never forgets to stop at our house, 
even if there aren’t any children here but myself. 
I have one brother but he is living in California. 
He says there are lots of bee-ranches there. He is 
26 years old. When father goes to the fair again 
with the bees, he is going to buy mea hive of al- 
binos. What do you think of those? They say 
they are very pretty bees, and I should like to see 
them very much. FLOSSsI£E J. ELDRIDGE. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 30, 1887. 


Thanks for your kind letter, friend Flos- 
sie. So you didn’t get even enough honey 
to put ona piece of bread. I suppose you 
mean surplus. The old folks tell us. that 
what man has done man can do; but I 
guess it does not always follow that what 
man has done, little girls cando. At least, 

ou did not find it so in your case, did you? 

0 you know of Josh Billings? Well, he 
was a kind of funny-wise man who didn’t 
spell very well. He said, ** Egsperience 
teaches a good skule, but the tuishion is 
rather hi.’”?” The young poring od general- 
ly finds out, sooner or later, that Josh is 
right, and, like yourself, they find that, if 
the tuishun is not“ hi,”’ the bee is * hi” tem- 
pered, when not used right. Yes, I think 
you have got a real nice papa, especially if 
he takes GLEANINGS, 
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OUR HOMES. 


Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were betier for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged abont his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the seca —Marr. 18:6. 








E have just had a revival at our church, 
and quite a number, young and old, 
were taken into the church last Sun- 
day. The ceremony was one of the 
most sacred and impressive of any I 

ever attended before. Our minister did not 
preach any sermon; in fact, there were so 
many to be received into the chureh that 
there was not time for preaching. But I 
don’t think I ever heard any preaching in my 
life that struck such heavy blows on the 
head, and, [ trust, on the heart as well. of 
your old friend A. I. Root, as did this service 
without any sermon. Before me, on the 
right hand and on the left, were those [ had 
known and worked with, fruin the age of ten 
years and up. Among them were quite a 
number [ had prayed for; and sometimes I 
had prayed with a very small amount of 
faith, I assure you. There were those 
among the new converts whom I had searce- 
ly dared hope would ever stand up publicly 
before men and accept the cross of Christ. 
I had not only been well acquainted with 
these young friends, but the parents of some 
of them were intimate friends of mine, even 
before these children came into this wor!d of 
ours. Some of them had worked for me in 
years gone by, in the relationship of employ- 
er and employe, and I had had opportunities 
of seeing their weak points, and they had 
no doubt noticed my weak points. <A great 
many times I see faults and failings among 
those around me, that are of such a nature 
that it seems to me I can do nothing but 
pray for them ; and sometimes (I am asham- 
ed to acknowledge it) it has seemed to 
me as though it were no use even to pray for 
them. Iam afraid I get into the same atti- 
tude of mind as did a good old deacon, when, 
during a severe drought, they met at the 
church to pray fur rain. Our friend was a 
careful observer of the weather, and, after 
stating the points of the case as it lay before 
them, he gave his deliberate opinion some- 
thing like this: ** Dear brothers and sisters, 
Tam really afraid there won't be any use of 
praying for rain so long as the wind holds so 
steadily in the northeast.” Very likely our 
good old friend was thinking they had better 
go home and wait fora more propitious time. 
Well, I have very often gone off bv myself, 
and prayed, as well as | knew how, for some 
ene who, it seemed to me, was just about 
absolutely contrary aud evil-ininded. Some- 
times I am shocked and pained beyond any 
thing I can tell you, by hearing that some 
young friend, in whom [ had begun to have 
considerable faith, had been indulging in 
profanity, or, may be, in obscene talk. In 
anguish of soul I have said to my informant, 
** Why, dear friend, can it be possible that I 
have ss so misled? Did such words ever 
ass the lips of this youns friend from whom 
had been hoping so mueh?” Alas! it 
was but too true. While I thonght 1 had 
been sowing seeds of purity and godliness, 








the enemy had sown these foul tares, which 
were taking root and growing and spreading. 

* But, brother Root, even if they have 
united with the church, is it absolutely cer- 
tain they will give up this bad talk, or these 
selfish or dishonest practices ?”’ 

No, my friend, it is not absolutely certain. 
1 shall have to confess that even church- 
members are sometimes guilty of bad talk 
and dishonest practices; but do not, my 
dear friend, I pray you, be in haste to turn 
your back on the religion of Christ Jesus, 
and to decide that it does not cleanse from 
all sin. Because you have seen a few cases 
of this kind, do not, I beseech you, say that 
the Lamb of God does not take away the 
sin of the world. The act of joining the 
chureh, even though the person be honest 
and sincere at the time, does not, of itself, 
make sure of this better life which we are 
hungering and thirsting to see; but I will 
tell you what is sure. After these young 
friends, who are addicted to evil ways, have 
united with the church, if you can induce 
them to attend regularly our young people’s 
prayer-meetings, and take part by repeating 
texts of Scripture, helping to sing verses of 
our inspiring hymns, giving occasional testi- 
mony as to the progress they are making in 
Christ’s service, aud, as they get a little 
older in the Master's service, taking part in 
prayer in their own simple language, this 
sort of thing does save. } have never seen 
it fail. It is as sure and certain as that the 
child at schvol will, by diligent attention to 
all requirements, succeed in getting an edu- 
cation. Yes. it is more certain: for some 
pupils may work hard, and yet be so dull of 
coinprehension that they never make even 
fair scholars (that is, once in a great while 
we find such cases). But he who tries to fol- 
low Christ Jesus, never makes a failure— 
no, never; and may God be praised that it 
is so. 

Well, the powerful sermon that the [oly 
Spirit poured down on my head and into 
my heart was this; and it seemed like a 
voice from heaven, saying, ‘* A. I. Root, on 
you rests a heavy responsibility; all the 
more heavy, because you have, at different 
times. exhorted these voung ones to turn 
away from earthly allurements., and to 
choose Christ Jesus for their portion. On 
you the responsibility rests of watching over 
these young ones; of extending a helping 
hand: of giving them even now, as oppor- 
tunity presents, a word of welcome. ‘Tell 
them just what you think of this act of 
theirs—this act of their own free choice. 
Tell them, too, of the work they will have to 
do; of the struggles and conflicts, of the 
discouragements, the falling-down and the 
gelting-up again. Tell them how wily is 
Satan; for you know by personal experience 
und personal conflict. if any one does. The 
very fact that you have prayed for them 
makes the obligation and responsibility 
heavier on your shoulders. If vou have 
planted the seed, now bestir yourself to 
watch over the crop.and see that no tares take 
root aml spoil the good work so well begun. 
There is noescaping the obligation laid upon 
you. ‘The fact that you now discover that 
unchristianlike feelings have been lurking 
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in your heart toward some of them makes 
the obligation all the heavier. A little soul 
has just started—has just begun to take 
root and grow, for Christ Jesus; be careful 
how you, by any careless act, shall tear this 
young plant from the new soil in which it | 
has begun to take root. Be careful how you 
in any way discourage or hinder, or how you 
even by a sin of omission let one of these 
little ones settle back and turn to other 
ways.” 

These thoughts passed through my mind 
until, in almost anguish of spirit, | breathed | 
again and again the little prayer, *‘ Lord, | 
help! Help thy poor unworthy and unprofit- | 
able servant in this, his hour of greatest | 
need. Help him to feed thy lambs.” Peace | 
came after this prayer; and as I looked | 
from one face to another, reading their little | 
minds as I have Jearned to read them 
through long acquaintance, lovable traits 
and pleasant memories came up from the. 
vast and gave me greater faith and greater | 
10pe; but for all that, I felt the power of 
that service without a sermon, still, and I 
feel that it is not only the little band here in | 
Medina who are resting greatly on my poor 
self, but that it is perhaps hundreds of others 
far away, who read GLEANINGS, and whom I 
know nothing of (although they know me), 
and who are perhaps learning to depend 
greatly on my poor self. In view of this I | 
want to ask you to pray for me, dear friends ; 
and I feel like saying, too, with an earnest- | 
ness and sincerity that I never asked before, | 
that I fear I am not fitted for the responsi- 
bilities that are fast gathering about me. I 
am only a very, very poor and imperfect | 
sinner at best. I do love righteousness, 
however, and purity in thought and in deed; | 
and I do love Jesus, and | am trusting and 
hoping, not in my own self, but in the blood 
freely shed for me. 


I want you now, dear readers, to go back | 
a little, and come with me to East Saginaw, 
Mich. I was upearly, had breakfast at the | 
hotel], and was hunting for greenhouses de- | 
voted to vegetables and market-gardening. | 
For some reason or other, they had put new 
men on the street-cars for drivers; and one 
of these new men started me off on the wrong | 
line. The drivers were new, but the horses | 
were old. The street-car route lay along by 
the river, and soon we came to a bridge. 
Now, the track branched so that one route was | 
across the bridge, and the other was straight | 
along the river-bank. I had been admiring 
the intelligent-looking horse that made the 
bright new car fairly spin on that bright 
frosty morning. All at once the horse, 
without orders, turned off in a strangely ec- 
centric way, and began pulling sidewise on 
the car.” It fact, he persisted to such an ex- 
tent in this strange manner that the mo- 
mentum of the car pulled him backward, al- 
most, for a distance. What should possess 
a bright and intelligent horse like this one | 
to make such an ungainly maneuver as this, 
right when the car was at full speed? The. 
driver woke up from a sort of sleepy indif- | 
ference. pulled his lines with a tremendous | 
jerk, called the horse a fool, while he gath- | 
ered up the ends of the lines and gave him a 
big cut, and then berated him with loud, 








unkind words. Just then it became appar- 
ent what had caused the mistake. ‘The 
horse had evidently been in the habit of go- 
ing straight ahead; and in order to go 
straight ahead, he, instead of letting the car 
turn off by the bridge, had been taught to 
pull strongly over toward the side of the 
straight track. This he did of his own ac- 
cord ; but with the new drivers the route had 
evidently been changed, and the switch on 
the track placed so as to swing the car out 
across the bridge. The driver had been 
told of this, but he was too stupid or sleepy 
to give the horse notice of the different ar- 


/rangements on this bright winter morning. 


Poor horsey! His bright, intelligent, wide- 


| awake look was gone. The head that had 


been held proudly aloft as he carried his 
burden, was now lowered in shame and dis- 


grace. The blows from the lines hadn’t 
‘hurt him much; but the sting of the words 


had evidently sunk deep into his horse feel- 
ings. His ears were dropped back vs much 
as to say, ‘‘ There is no more enjoyment to- 
day for me.” And, dear friends, I can im- 
agine that thoughts something like these 
were passing in his mind. Don’t vou think 
that horses have thoughts ? Well, I do; 
and this is what our poor dumb friend was 
thinking, if I interpreted him rightly : 


*Oh! why did he scold me when I surely 
was not to blame in that blunder? Why did 


_he not with lines or words indicate in some 


way, at least, that, instead of going straight 
ahead, we were to eross the bridge this 
morning? I don’t mind hard work, for I 
love to serve the children of men. I do not 
mind so very much if I go sometimes with- 


| out food and water for a time. I can also 


bear to be made to go when I don't feel 


' well; but, oh I do hate to be scolded, and 
called a fool. I love this busy world ; I love 
| to see the improvements that are going on 


in it; I love the great bridges built by the 


/ hand of man; I love to see the lumber com- 


ing down in great rafts ; I love to belp carry 
it to the mills, and then away from the mills 
to the bridges that are to be built; I love 
the locomotives and the great railways; I 
love to see buildings go up, and to see the 
march of progress and improvements, even 
though a thousand things are involved that 


horses are not permitted to understand. I 
_admire my masters’s superior intelligence, 
and I am willing to bow my head to him 


meekly, as his servant. I accept my posi- 
tion, and rejoice in it; but oh! I wish he 
would not scold me when I am exercising 
the best judgment that God gave me. I do 
not mind being scolded or whipped when I 
am contrary or stubborn; but for many 
years I have prided myself on being not 
only a good horse, but an intelligent one. I 
have studied my work, and felt proud of be- 
ing able to do it without so much as even a 


‘suggestion. Of course, | luve to be appre- 


ciuted. I love a kind word and an encour- 
aging pat on the neck when I have com- 
cobras what was wanted of me, and 

ave been able to do it without telling ; but 


I can get along and be happy without 
these words of encouragement. If he ha 
not called me a fool I could have forgotten 
all the rest. My old master, whom they 
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have taken away, knows that nothing in the 
world would make me run away, or disobey 
orders. He knows I never flinched on a 
load, no matter how heavy or how unreason- 
able it may have been; but why didn’t 
they tell this new man how hard I had 
worked for a good reputation ? And then to 
have me cut up that ridiculous figure before 
all those passengers in the car—those intel- 
ligent and well-dressed men and women ! 
Women are always kind to horses, so far as 
I know; and I am sure that, if that driver 
had been a woman I should not have been 
called a fool before somebody inquired into 
the matter and explained why I did not 
understand my business. Many people think 
that horses can not have things explained to 
them; but as the world is improving and 
progressing in s0 many ways, I wonder if it 
is not possible they shall some time know 
us better than they do now; and. may be, 
when they know us better they will love us 
more. Oh! why did he not wait a little be- 


fore he—called—me—a—fool ?’ 


An hour or two after the above facts were 
passing through my mind, the mayor of the 
city of East Saginaw gave us a little talk at 
our bee-keepers’ convention ; and as it was 
not quite noon when he closed his talk, he 
suggested that, if any of the bee-men would 
care to see some of the machinery that 
moves the great city, he would, with great 

leasure, wait on them. Of course, we glad- 
y accepted his kind invitation. The first 
sight that was shown us was the fire depart- 
ment; and he said that, as it might be new 
to some of us, he had arranged so that, in a 
few minutes’ time, a signal of fire would be 
sounded. This signal would be given from 
a part of the city over five miles away, and 
we would have the pleasure of seeing how 
the boys, the horses, and all the machinery 
worked. The boys were supposed to be up 
stairs in bed. They slept with suitable 
clothing for jumping up ata second’s notice. 
Electricity plays an important part in the 
work, for it sounds the alarm, turns up the 
as, opens the stable-doors, and lets the 
orses rush to their places, even before a 
man or boy is on the spot. The horses are 
confined in stalls, without any halters ; and 
at the alarm of fire and the opening of the 
doors they evidently try to be on hand before 
the boys are. Well, every thing went off as 
we were informed it would go off. With 


the crash of the alarm and the sudden blaze‘ 


of gas, the doors flew open and the horses 
came with a plunge right under where their 
harnesses hung. One horse attracted my 
attention particularly. Before He gacp his 
bits in his mouth, as he was taught to do, he 
took time to give his companion a friendly 
nip in the neck, as much as to say, ** Now 
we are going to have some fun.” He was 
quick enough, however, to have the bits in 
his mouth as soon as the boys came tum- 
bling down a brass rod quite near the horses’ 
heads. They slide down this brass rod in 
reference to coming down stairs, because 
hey can come quicken One slid right down 
over the other, so it looked like a live stream 
of nice, healthy, handsome-looking boys. 
The mayor told us to look at our watches, 
and see how many minutes it took them to 





get under way. Why, dear friends, my 
Waterbury watch did not say any minutes at 
all. The engine was off like a shot, before 
the minute-hand of the watch showed scarce- 
ly any time at all. 

After the horses came back, 1 petitioned 
to take a better look at them; and for the 
sake of letting us see just how they behave 
themselves, the mayor invited the bee-keep- 
ers to stand at the back of the stalls. These 
stalls, remember, were open at both ends. 
The fire-alarm doors closed the space at 
their heads. The other was permanently 
open; therefore when they came back after 
being unharnessed, it was their custom to 
go right throngh the stall, then turn around 
in the passage back of the stalls, then go 
back with their faces toward the aforesaid 
doors. They started in as naturally as if it 
were an every-day occurrence (which is 
really the truth, for they go through the 
above programme every day at noon), until 
the playful one before mentioned happened 
to look up and see a lot of strange men back 
of his stall, in the passageway. He stood 
with his ears pricked up, looking at us fora 
moment, and then, evidently being bashful, 
or a little afraid of so many strangers, he 
concluded to see if he could not turn about 
inside of hisstall. The stall was too narrow, 
however, and I began to think he might get 
stuck, or perhaps injure himself. His mas- 
ter, however, getting his eve on him at just 
this crisis, called out, ‘“‘ Why, Sam. 1 am 
ashamed of you. These men won’t hurt 
you. Come in here and see them.” 

The master was one of the nice young 
boys I have before spoken of. The horse 
looked at the boy a minute, then looked at 
the crowd as some bashful boy or girl might 
have done; and finally, in obedience to the 
word of command, came up to us. He 
sniffed a little; but being assured by his 
keeper that we were good men, he evidently 
took it for granted, and let us pat him and 
talk to him. But he could not restrain the 
vein of fun that seemed to bea part of his 
horse nature. For as he turned, he gave a 
playful nip toward the region of the ribs of 
one of our bee-men who was in the foreground. 
At this so many questions were asked, the 
keeper called to him, ‘‘ Come out here, Sam. 
They want to see you perform some of your 
tricks.” 

Obedient to the word of command, Sam 
walked out and followed his keeper. After 
several tricks. the boy removed his cap and 
said, ‘*‘ Now, Sam, let the gentlemen see you 
kiss me.” Sam gave us another look, as 
much as to say he didn’t really like to show 
his affection before so much company ; but 
finally he put up his lips, opened them a lit- 
tle, and gave the boy a caress on his cheek, 
as it were ; and as if to indicate to us that it 
was not all a form without any heart in it, 
he also gave his master a loving lick across 
the forehead with his soft tongue. The boy 
was a nice clean boy. He looked bright and 
intelligent ; and as the horse gave bim this 
caress, I felt a greater admiration for my 
fellow-men, in one line at least, than L ever 
felt before. This horse and this boy under- 
stood each other perfectly. They could al- 
most talk with each other. 
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May be what I have told you is an old 
story to some; but I am sure there are oth- 
ers like myself to whom it will be new; and 
I tell you, <4 friends, it was a real pleasure 
to me to stroke that great powerful Sam on 
the neck, and tell him that I not only ad- 
mired him, but that I loved him from the 
bottom of my heart. And although I did 
not say it out loud, I said to myself that 1 
loved God more, after the experience of that 
morning, and I felt like thanking him for 
these dumb friends of ours, the Horse. 

He paweth in the valley. and rejoiceth in his 
strength; he goeth on to meet the armed men.— 
JOB 39:21. 

Now, then, friends, there is. nothing said 
in our text about offending a horse, or hurt- 
ing his feelings by harsh, unkind, and un- 
deserved words; but there has been a feel- 
ing growing " in my mind for years past, 
that we shall be surely called to account— 
some of us—for the unkindness we show 
toward our dumb brutes. Sometimes I 
have fairly burned with indignation to see 
a man whip and scold a horse because the 
horse made a mistake. Instead of feeling 
gratitude in his heart to God for having giv- 
en him a dumb servant that can understand 
so much, the brutal driver abuses the horse 
for not understanding something that has 
never been explained to him atall. I do 
wish that something might be done to bring 
about a reform in this matter. I have 
sometimes thought a man ought to be fined 
and imprisoned for letting his temper lead 
him to vent his wrath on the horses that 
could not answer back or retaliate; but, 
my friends, such acts that stir us all are not 
to be compared with scolding or punishing a 
child for something the child did not under- 
stand or comprehend. And now, dear 
friends, have mercy and compassion fcr me 
when [ tell you that, during that service at 
church, I fairly trembled for fear that I 
should myself be guilty, sooner or later, in 
saying something or doing something that 
might discourage these little ones who are 
just starting in the path to the eternal city. 

Now, friends, one more glimpse and I 
will close. 

After my visit at East Saginaw, I am al- 
most home. The train is rounding the last 
curve, and the factory buildings are in 
sight. As we slacken up at the depot, John 
and Ernest are on the platform, ready to 
welcome me. After the first salutations are 
past, John says, ‘*‘ We have good news for 
you.” 

‘* Yes,” adds Ernest, “the best news you 
can think of.” 

I looked at the boys inguiringly. They 
both smiled. I stood still. What could it 
be—the best news I could think of ? Dear 
parent, what would be the best news that 
you could think of ? What should be, if it 
is not, nearer the parent’s heart than any 
thing else in this world? While the boys 
were watching me I made an inventory of 
my lifeand my all. For atime there wasa 
dim and vague thought that I could not 
quite anne Little by little it began to 
shape itself around our fifteen-year-old 
daughter—the one whom you have known 
as Blue Eyes. I had been praying a good 





deal for her lately. Shall I tell you why? 
She is a wide-awake girl, and alive to all 
that is going on in the world. She has been 
a great reader. In fact, she has read a good 
many books that I rather preferred she 
should not read. During the past winter 
she has been inquiring about the outside 
world quite a little; and as different things 
came up, she has been inclined to query 
some, why her mother and I could not con- 
sistently consent that she should attend 
eucher-parties, theatricals, and even public 
dances, that many of her schoolmates were 
in the habit of attending. I explained the 
matter as best I could, but she did not seem 
quite satisfied. Not very long ago she 
made a remark something like this: 

** Why, pa, if Christian people can’t have 
any fun at all, I am not really sure that I 
want to be a Christian.” 

That is the most she ever said in that di- 
rection ; but I felt afraid of the allurements 
of this world. Dear father or mother, have 
these questions ever come upin your own 
home ? Now, while the boys were looking 
at me smilingly, I felt like thanking God 
that the dearest wish in my own heart, and 
the best news that this world could furnish, 
was to the effect that Constance had made 
Christ Jesus her choice. I suppose these 
thoughts passed through my mind in alit- 
tle more than a second. I opened my lips 
and said interrogatively, ‘‘Connie?” Er- 
nest replied, ** Yes, father, you are right. 
We have had a great revival, and she is one 
of the new converts.” 

It was indeed true. While only a few 
weeks ago we almost had to drive her to 
meeting, now nothing could keep her away 
from the meetings that were held daily; 
and as I sat there beholding that service 
without any sermon, Blue Eyes was among 
the rest; and this voice that had been labor- 
ing with me said, ** Behold the answers to 
your prayers. Now make sure that nothing 
in your words or actions shall undo the 
work of to-day, and offend this one just get- 
ting a bright, happy, and joyous glimpse of 
the new life, and the new world illumined 
by the spirit and the love of Christ Jesus.” 








THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 


IS OUR STATE DOING HER PART IN DEVELOPING 
THE INDUSTRY OF BEE-KEEPING? 


OR several years back it has been lying 
on my conscience because [ feared we 
were hardly doing our part, compared 
with what other States have done, in 
regard to encouraging progress in our 

line ; and one reason why it lay on my con- 
science is, that I felt pretty sure 1 was not 
doing my duty. I have felt sad to think 
that sometimes the meetings where I have 
been present lacked both in numbers and 
enthusiasm, compared with the conventions 
which [ have attended regularly of late in 
Michigan, and recently in New York state. 
I not only thought of it a good deal, but, to 
tell the truth, I have been praying over the 
matter. Well, with this preface lam glad 
to be able to say to you. dear friends, that I 
have only just returned this 12th day of 
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January from one of the best conventions I 
have ever attended in my life. The attend- 
ance was not very great, it is true; but we 
had some of the best bee-men and honey- 
producers that we have in the United 
States. Not only that. but I believe more 
bee-keepers, with their wives also, were in 
attendance than we often find. I am sure 
this is as it should be. The women got ac- 
quainted with each other, and the men got 
acquainted with each other. More than 
that, many of the women got acquainted 
with some of our leading men, and learned 
to love and admire them. I know this is 
true, because I heard them say so. I also 
feel certain that we men-folks, many of us, 
got acquainted with good women we had 
never known before ; and although I did not 
hear them say so, that I remember, I am 
quite safe in saying we learned to love and 
admire these good women. You know I 
have said a great deal during the few years 
past, about the importance of getting ac- 
quainted with each other. This convention 
resulted like a great many others I have at- 
tended. Sometimes we got so well ac- 
quainted that we felt free to make expres- 
sions something like this; and it is just what 
«a very dear friend of mine said tome: ‘* Mr. 
Root, [ want to confess, that, before I knew 
you and got well acquainted with you, I 
thought I didn’t like you. You have some 
queer ways and notions that I didn’t use to 
sympathize with; but since I have seen 
you face to face, and know and understand 
you, | have changed my mind.” Now, al- 
though I have not said the same thing right 
out. I have felt it in my own heart a great 
many times. I want to tell you that any 
thing that comes up, be it at conventions or 
any Where else, that makes us think better of 
our fellow-men is hopeful aud should be en- 
couraged. Uncharitableness grows of it- 
self, without any effort to encourage it; but 
the spirit that ‘“thinketh no evil’ does 
not often grow without some encourage- 
ment and some hard work. 


Our convention owed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Mason for coming from a remote cor- 
ner of our State to help us in our proceed- 
ings, and I guess the doctor got a vote of 
thanks a good many times during. recesses 
and our other little social chats, even if it 
was not said right out during the proceed- 
ings. He isa large man every way—a man 
known and respected by the leading minds 
ef our State ; and in his large-hearted chari- 
ty and fund of cheerful good humor, coup- 
led with earnest, honest Christian princi- 
ples, he is a bright example for a good many 
of us. 1 don’t mean to say by the above 
that he is always smooth and yielding in 
every thing. That is not Dr. Mason at all. 
He thoroughly believes in every thing good, 
and just as thoroughly detests every thing 
bad. He knows himself,and he knows his 
influence too well to make a mistake in that 
direction. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker, of ‘New Philadelphia, 
also contributed much of value to our meet- 
ing. The doctor is not only a bee-keeper, 
but he is one of the tinest workers, both in 
wood and metal, that we have in our State. 
He exhibited some beautiful samples of 





cases for sections, honey-boards, perforated 
zine of his own manufacture, ete. Dr. Tink- 
er is a firm advocate of sections open at the 
sides as well as top and bottom. He also 
gave us an account of his experiments with 
the shallow sectional brood-chamber. At 
present his decision is that we don't want 
them. 

Mr. H. R. Boardman gave us so many val- 
uable points in regard to the production of 
comb honey that the convention certainly 
owes him also a vote of thanks. A good 
friend told me at the Chicago Convention 
that he was surprised to find that I had 
made such an improvement, not only in 
wisdom and experience, but in my abilit 
and readiness to impart to others what 
know. Well, I can say the same in regard 
to friend Boardman. It did not seem to me 
that he could be the same man whom I knew 
some years ago. Many of our readers will 
remember that he is the man who has for 
years wintered his bees almost without loss. 
Well, he does this still; and he has been 
quietly at work, until he has his bees scat- 
tered here and there in different apiaries, 
amounting, perhaps, to 400 or 500 colonies. 
During this past season, when everybody 
else haus been lamenting about the utter 
failure of the honey crop, he has secured 
enough to pay all expenses and a little more ; 
and a great part of his crop has been sold 
for 20 cts. » pound, cash down. Now, friend 
Bh. is peculiar. He uses a frame about the 
dimensions of the Gallup; and instead of 
using cases he hangs to the wide frames, as 
he told us not very long ago. Well, these 
wide frames hoajd three sections wide and 
three sections deep, or nine one-pound sec- 
tions in all. Enough frames are put into a 
hive to make a regular cube; and when he 
wants to make a hive two stories, it has two 
cubes, one on top of the other. I tried to 
reason with him in regard to the advantages 
of shallow L. frames when he wished to use 
hives two stories high. He admitted that 
the theory was very good, but he said that 
he could not discover that it was verified by 
actual practice. He even at times used the 
hive three stories high—the first one for the 
brood, and the two upper ones filled with 
sections. Said I, ‘ But. friend B., you sure- 
ly do not mean to say you find it justas well 
to put on a whole upper story containing 54 
sections all at one time, especially if your 
colony is rather weak when the honey-flow 
begins ?”’ 

He declared he didn’t find any bad results 
from so doing. 

‘** But,” said I, ‘the bees can not occupy 
this cube containing 54 sections, and so they 
must fill only as many sections as they can, 
and fill all this open space above and around 
them.”’ 

He assented, but still declared he could 
not discover in practice that it did any harm. 
I was somewhat astounded at this, as you 
may be, dear reader, but I saw at once a 
point in his favor. His bees always have 
room. Even with all his apiaries, it is not 
very likely that any colony will get their 
sections full, and be crowded for room to 
work to advantage, so as to hang out on 
hive during a honey-flow. He prefers the 
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wooden separators; Dr. Tinker suggested 
the idea that one advantage wooden sepa- 
rators possess over tin is, that the bees 
could climb up the separators instead of 
walking over the capped comb honey, and 
soiling the white capping with their foot- 
prints. If the separators are tin, the bees 
would slip so much they would prefer to 
travel over the capped honey. The wood, 
however, gives them a better foothold than 
the smooth wax. If this be true, we get 
whiter and cleaner honey by the use of 
wooden separators than by using the tin sep- 
arators. 

At the Chicago Convention, Prof. Cook 
gave us one of his happiest talks in regard 
to the feet and legs of the honey-bee, with 
enlarged drawings. He showed us the ap- 
paratus the bee has for climbing either 
rough or smooth surfaces. The bee first 
tries his sharp claws; and if with them he 
can get a good sure foothold, all right. If, 
however, he is trying to walk up something 
very hard and smooth, like a pane of glass, 
he discovers that the claws are ‘“‘ no good,” 
as the boys say. Well, what does he do 
now ? Why, he throws out a sort of glutin- 
ous fluid, not from the palm of his hand, 
but from the palm of his foot, and this glu- 
tinous fluid adheres.to the glass sufficiently to 
allow him to walk right up safely and rapidly. 
Let a bee walk up avery clean pane of glass, 
and then look carefully with a magnifier, 
and you will see these footprints, not unlike 
those made by the children, sometimes, 
across mamma’s clean floor. Well, it is 
these footprints that soil and damage the 
appearance of our white comb honey, if left 
too long in the hive. Now, will our friends 
see if this theory is true in practice, that 
wooden separators give us whiter comb 
honey? 

Friend B. also declares with Dr. Mason. 
that sections partly filled with empty comb 
the year previous are not inferior to full 
sheets of new foundation. Even though the 
Chicago Convention gave a vote so nearly 
unanimous on the above, they think it a 
mistake. Friend B. practiced hiving new 
swarms on empty frames. even before he 
got the idea from friend Hutchinson; and 
he has an original plan in connection with 
this, of continually cutting the new combs 
out of the brood-frames as fast as the bees 
build them in, even cutting them out once 
every 24 hours when the bees are building 
comb rapidly. This new white comb he 
fastens into the section boxes, cutting the 
pieces large enough to nearly fill the boxes 
if he can. If eggs have been laid in this 
new comb he lays it on the grass in the sun 
until the eggs have lost their vitality. The 
bees then remove them, and he gets the 
finest and most rapid work from these natu- 
ral starters. He admits, however, that the 
honey is more likely to break down in ship- 
ping. than where thin sheets of foundation 
are fastened into the sections both at the 
top and bottom. I shall have to defer until 
another issue, mentioning the points made 
by our excellent secretary, Frank A. Eaton, 
Dr. Besse, C. E. Jones, A. A. Fradenburg, 
A. 5S. Goodrich, and several others. 


To be continued. 
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I EXPECT to attend the York State Convention. 


GLEANINGS AND A B C CLUBBED. 

We will club one year’s subscription to GLEAN- 
INGS with a cloth A B C, postpaid, for $2.00; or pa- 
per bound for $1.75. 

DON’T SEND ANY MORE BACK NUMBERS. 

Our notice for back numbers of GLEANINGS has 
brought us an avalanche, and we can not use any 
more at present. We can not, therefore, pay for 
any more after this notice goes out. 


AT WHAT TEMPERATURE DO BEES FLY? 

I KNOW exactly, for I have just been out this 6th 
day of January, and watched the bees which were 
pouring outof the hives in different directions. As 
the sun did not shine at all, and there was no wind, 
T had an opportunity of getting a pretty fair test. 
A few started out when the thermometer stood at 
50°, but there was not a general flight until it stood 
at about 55. Had there been sunshine it would 
have made avast difference; but as it was, they 
flew from entrances pointing to the north just as 
freely asif they were facing the south. 


WHERE SHALL THE FIRST NEW HONEY COME 
FROM ? 

Mr. EprTror:—I sent you a bunch of roses and field-flowers 
during the holidays, as a holiday present. 1 see to-day many 
heads of white clover in bloom also. Grasshoppers and but- 
terflies are sporting in the warm sun, and 20 bees per minute 
went into one hive, heavily laden with pollen. But little win- 
ter yet, J. W. WINDER. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 8, 1888. 


THANK you, old friend. The roses, ete., were 
somewhat dried up, but they were a curiosity for 
allthat. Is it not unusually early for white clover, 
even in your locality? It seems to me you stand a 
good chance of being able to report the first new 
white-clover honey on the market, unless, indeed, 
some of our Florida friends can doa little better 
still. I should be very glad indeed to make you a 
visit just now if it were possible. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

THE first number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review Bae 
come to hand. A careful perusal assures us that 
our friend W. Z. Hutchinson has carried out the 
plan which he outlined in the advertisement which 
appearedin this journal. It is emphatically a re- 
view on the subject of bees. In the first issue, the 
subject of disturbing bees during winter is discuss- 
ed by R. L. Taylor, E. M. Hayhurst, James Heddon, 
J. H. Robertson, H. R. Boardman, J. H. Martin, 
Eugene Secor, Dr. A. B. Mason, and others. The 
editorials are carefully written, and contain a good 
many valuable suggestions. Friend Hutchinson is 
a terse, able writer, and a practical bee-keeper. If 
he can carry out the plan he has outlined as well as 
he has done in the first number, bis journal will 
surely fill a‘“‘niche”’ in apicultural literature. We 
wish him every success. 
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SPECIAL NOFICES. 


GOSPEL HYMNS, WORDS AND MUSIC. 


We have the following Gospel Hymns, not in- 
cluded in our book-list, which we desire to close 
out: Two copies Gospel Hymns No.1, words and mu- 
sic, paper covers, 25 cts.each. Eight copies Gospel 
Hymns No, 3, words and music, paper covers, 25 cts. 
each. Four copies Gospel Hymns No, 4, words and 
music, board covers, 30 cts. each. The above will 
be 5 cts. each extra if sent by mail. Also 22 copies 
Gospel Hymns combined, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, words and 
music, paper cover, 50 cts.each. If sent by mail, 
10 cts. extra. Besides the above, we keep regular- 
ly in stock Gospel Hymns consolidated, Nos, 1, 2. 
3 and4in paper covers, 128 pages, words only, at 
5 cts. each; by mail, 6cts. The samein board cov- 
ers, 304 pages, 20 cts. each; by mail, 23. The same in 
board covers, words and music, 75 cts. each; by 
mail, 55. 





SECOND-HAND BARNES COMBINED SAW FOR $25.00. 


We still have the Barnes combined foot-power 
sawing-machine, mentioned on page 810, Nov. 15, 
GLEANINGS, 1887, to dispose of. It is now at Ox- 
ford, lowa. We had made arrangements with one 
of our customers to take it, but he has changed his 
mind and is making other arrangements, and we 
again offer it for sale. ‘The saw is a combined 
Barnes (worth when new $40.00), used three years, 
and isin perfect running order, with two saws and 
two mandrels; bought last summer all the run- 
ning-gears new (drive-wheel and cogs, belts, ete.), 
making it virtually almost as good as new, except 
the saws, which are not good for much.”’ This is 
the description givenus of the machine, and we 
can recommend it as a bargain at $25.00. Of course, 
having been made three years ago, it is not the 
improved pester now made by Barnes, but the old 
style. Still, a great many preter the old pattern to 
the new, and would not buy the new if they could 
get the old. 





THE “GRAND RAPIDS” LETTUCE. 


I HAVE finally succeeded in getting half a pound 
of the seed of the above. For particulars in regard 
to it, see p. 953, Dec., 1887. We will at present offer 
itfor sale onlyin 5 and 25 cent packages. With 
each package will be included full directions for 
cultivation, especially in greenhouses, given by the 
originator of the new variety. In our next issue 
we expect to give a nice cut ofit. It is fully as 
desirable for outdoor culture as for greenhouses, 
and it is now about time that it be started, either in 
the greenhouse or in boxesin the window, or hot- 
beds or cold frames, especially if you want to get 
it on the market before lettuce is to be found which 
is ordinarily raised in the open ground. In fact, 
the way to make a success of this lettuce is to have 
it before everybody else has got hold of it. I paid 
Mr. Davis $15.00 for giving me full particulars in 
regard to raising lettuce, besides the fifty dollars I 
paid him for only half a pound of seed ! 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The next regular meeting of the Stark Co. Bee-keepers’ Soei- 
ety will be held in Grange Hall, Canton, O., Feb. 4, 1888. A full 
attendance is desired. Business of importance will be consid- 
ered. M. THomSON, Sec’y. 





Bd 
The fourth annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Capitol building, in Madi- 
son, on Wednesday, Feb. 8 1888, 
PROGRAMME, 
President's Address—C. A. Hatch, Ithaca. 
Notes from American Bee-Convention—F, Wilcox, Mauston. 
Relation of the producer to the commission merchant—A. V. 
Bishop. Milwaukee. 
poi Heddon hive, and how to use it--W. H. Putnam, River 
‘alls. 
How to build a bee-celiar—-D. D. Daniher, Madison. 
How to get the best extracted honey—E. France, Platteville. 
Comb or extracted honey, which!—F. Minnick, N. Freedom. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the N. Y. State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 28 Hotel, Utica, N. Y.., 
January 17, 18, and 19, 1888. 

PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday, January 17,2 P. M. 

Reading the minutes of last moony 

Reports of Secretary, Treasurer, and Standing Committees. 

Discussion: “ Does it pay to cultivate plants especially for 
honey!” Miscellaneous topics. 

EVENING SESSION, 7 P. M. 
Receiving members. 
Diseussion: “* Does it pay to use full sheets of foundation in 





the brood-chamber?” Opened by G. M. Doolittle, followed by 
a genera! discussion as to the value of foundation. 
Artificia: fertilization—-Prof. N. W. McLain, Aurora, 111. 
Wednesday, January 18, 9 A, M. 

Appointment of the various committees. 

“ How can we organize an international bee-keepers’ associa 
tion that will best promote the interests of bee-keepers!”” Es 
says by Dr. C.C. Miller and H. D. Cutting, followed by discus- 
sion led by Capt. J. E. Hetherington. 

Miscellaneous matters. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 1 P. M. 

Receiving new members. Election of officers. President's 
Annual Address. 

Discussion: “Best management of the apiary to produce 
comb honey.” Led by Julius Hoffman. 

Discussion of questions from Question-Box. 

Miscellaneous communications. 

EVENING SESSION, 7 P. M. 

Discussion; *‘ How can we increase the demand for honey, 
and maintain present prices?” Led by L. C. Root. 

“Marketing comb honey.” Led by N. N. Betsinger, followed 
by a general discussion on “ Marketing our preducts.” 

Thursday, January 19,9 a. M. 

Reading essay from R. F. Holterman, 

Discussion: The coming bee for business. 

Discussion: Scientific ventilation of bees in winter reposito 
ries. Led by P. H. Ellwood, followed by a general discussion 
on wintering. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 1 P. M. 

Question: * How can we awaken agricultural-fair managers 
to the importance of our industry’ C. R. Isham. 

Reports of committees. Miscellaneous business. 

Adjournment. 

G. H, KNICKERBOCKER, Sec’y. 














SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. sbttd 
se Pe Oe a ae ea an 
Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 

I bave been successful in the production of Comb 
Honey tor the past ten years, and my little pam- 
philet “How I Produce Comb Honey,” briefly explains 
the method I pursue. By mail, 5 cts. per copy; per 
100, $3.00. My illustrated price list of General Sup- 


plies, Bees and Queens, free. Address, 
GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


ee i 98 Ga 


For January is now out, and contains the following 
original articles: ** Disturbance Not Necessarily In- 
jurious,” R. L. Taylor; ** Bees are Summer Birds," 
E.M. Hayhurst; ** Disturbing Bees in Winter,” Jas. 
Heddon; ** A Niche that Needs Filling,’’ M. M. Bal- 
dridge; “* Daily Visits no Disturbance,” J. H. Rob- 
ertson; “Bees Winter Well in a Swinging ‘Tree- 
top,”’ F. Boomhower; ‘Keep the Bees Quiet in 
Early Winter,’ H. R. Boardman; ‘Continued Dis- 
turbance Injurious,” J. M. Martin; *‘ Light Not a 
Disturbance,” Dr. A. B. Mason; ‘“ Disturbance Not 
Injurious, if Other Conditions are Right,’’ Eugene 
Secor; ** Bess Undisturbed by Light,’’ H. D. Cutting. 

Following the above come editorials upon: Price 
of the Revtew—Wood or Tin for Separators — Is 
the Latter “Colder ”’ than the Former?--*‘Not Accord- 
ing to Nature’’— Mr. Heddon and the REVIEW — 
Disturbing Bees in Winter Seldom Injurious — 
Temperature to be the Special Topic of the Next 
Issue — Unfinished Sections vs. Foundation — A 
Modern Bee-Farm. 

After the editorials, room is given for the follow- 
ing extracts: ‘Modern Bee-journalism,” M.; 
“Brine for Soaking Dipping-boards,”’ M. M. Bal- 
dridge; “Less Afraid of Disturbance,”’ Dr. C. C. 
Miller; ‘* Injured by Passing Trains,’’ G. M. Doo- 
little; ‘‘ Stamping on the Floor Above a Bee-cellar,”’ 
Dr. A. B. Mason; “ Disturbing:Bees Out of Doors,” 
G. M. Doolittle; “Handling Bees in Winter,” F. 
Boomhower. 

4 Price of REVIEW, 50c a year, in advance. Samples 
ree. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
Review and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

10tfdb Flint, Mich. 
sy FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 
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To All d Buye 3 " 
FREE Oo All Seed Buyers MoTe MM ACK UM scia inst season tor thonsande st 


trated Anna of 


gardenin 
A LEWLNGS Tees SONS, 


CIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower-seeds (500 kinds) 
with PARK'S FLORAL GUIDE, 
nT Tor Stainps. Every flower-lover delighted. Tell 
all your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
t® Be prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


SEED 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


We mauufacture Bee-Keepers’ sup- 










plies of all kiuds, best quality at 
lowest prices. Hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Extracwrs, Smokers, 
Crates, Veils, Feeders, Clover 
Seeds, Buckwheat, ete, Im- 
ported Italian Queens. 
Queens and Bees Sample 
Copy of our Bee Journal, 
“The Western Bee-Keeper, 

and latest Catalogue mailed 
Free to Bee-Keepers. Address 

JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 

DES MOINES, LOWA. 







EES, Queens, Hive es, Given Comb Foundation, 
Fetariabageiies, German Carp, Small-frvit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Belles on oo 
4b 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for only $1.30. 
Pianer-sawed, V-groove sections a rage = Price 
list free. J. WE. KINZIN & CO., 
litfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


DADANT’S 


FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- | 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular | 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & | 
Son, Chicago, lll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. | 


Heddon, owagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, | 
Ind.;C. . Green, Waukesha, Wis.; Smith & oodell, 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,[1.; 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street. Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
poburg. Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. et sy 
Pleasant Valley, oe as Co., N. Y.: D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker New Philadel hia, 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; As nwall % 
Treadwell, Barrytown, Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, 1 cLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Criekeey, © G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis., E atth, Smyrna, N.Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Atwater, 0., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and getee list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to zaample in every respect 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
sbtfd Uamilton, Hancock Co., Milnois. 





THE GHAPMIAN HONEY-PLANT. 


Price of seed: 4 0z., $1.00; 10 oz., $2.00; 1 pound, 
#300. Lurger quantities by express, at reduced 
rates. Sow very early in the spring, or late in the 
fall. It vegetates in a low temperature. I have 
twelve acres that will bloom next spring. I shall 
sow two acres this fall. It is a success. 

22-24 H. CHAPMAN, Versailles, N. Y. 


















Prices low for reliable seeds 


Farmers and Gardeners and no 
complaints. We are Growers as 
well as Dealers. Originators of Acme. 
Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes. &e. 
Box 2733, whereanneran: oO. 


Maple ugar The Sigal: Bush 


THIS IS A NEW BOOK BY 


FEO. 2... J. COO 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 

The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend any book to almost any p copie but this 
one on Maple Sugar is written in Prot. Cook's hap- 

piest style. It is 
~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED,«& 


And all the difficult points in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple Sug- 
ar are very fully explained. All recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 


PRICE: 35 Cts.; By Mail, 38 Cts. 


Published by A. I. Root, Mzpnra, Oxt0. 
If you Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Price for Honey 


} THIS SEASON, 
WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 


F.G. STROHNMEYER &€ CO., 
w ——— Honey Merchants, 
17-4db 122 Water St., New York, 





Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
| tee of its worth. Itis yo ony? practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
| keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 


E. numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 


currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


 G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


We make the best Bec-Hives, the best sections, the 
best shipping-crates, the best frames, etc. 

We sell them at the lowest prices. 

Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO. 


WATERTOWN, wis. itfab. 
HOW’ \ 0 i P. Yooper, E. ” Lew- 
istown, 0., has a few 

THIS! pena pure- ered P. 

d L, Brahma 


cockerels for sale at $1.50 and ety eo (Wt. 8 to 10 
Ibs. ) Can be returned if not satisfactory, Speak in time. 


ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


EGGLE STON * 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I am well pleased with the A BC book and GLEAN- 
INGs. I should not like to be without them. 
Powhatan, Ark., Dec., 1887. R. H. GUTHRIE. 














The maple syrup was received in good order. It 
is the finest I ever saw. D. B. MANLEY. 
Danbury, Conn., Jan. 2, 1888. 








T can say truly, that I have found GLEANINGS a 
very good investment indeed—one that I ‘should 
very much dislike todo without. W.H. RITTER. 

North Springtield, Mo, Dec. 26, 1887. 








lappreciate GLEANINGS Very highly, therefore I 
can not dispense with it. Please send it for anoth- 
er year. D. N. CUMMER. 

Florence, Ont., Can., Dec. 28, 1887. 





I have taken your journal for several years, and 
I should not Jike to do withoutit. I got ten cents’ 
worth of Japanese buckwheat from you last spring. 
I sowed it, und got 22 Ibs. of seed trom it. 
Montville, O., Jan. 2, 1888. R. L. RHODES. 
The goods I found atthe station yesterday. The 
sugar was very fine, and the molasses the nicest I 
ever tasted. 1 should like a dozen more cans if 
they could be afforded, so that | could sell them at 
about what you charged there. F.M. NORWOOD. 
Whiting, Ia., Dec. 18, 1887. 








We take several papers and two bee-journals. I 
must say, that we like them all; but GLEANILNGs is 
always the tirst sought by all the family, and itisa 
most welcome visitor. We all are much interested 
in your Home talks. May the good Lord spare you 
for many years to coutinue your good works, is our 
humble prayer. R. J. MATHEWS. 

Riverton, Miss., Nov. 14, 1887. 


OUR FLOUR-RECEPTACLE. 


I received the flour-receptacile and books all right, 
and they are all and more than I expected. I think 
the flour-receptacle is something that every house- 
keeper ought to have. I am delighted with the 
book, “‘ First Steps for Little Feet.”’ 


Mrs. E. C. HARPER. 
Tantha, Mo., Dec. 9, 1887. 


THE WHEELBARROW FINE INDEED. 


The bee-hive material is fine indeed, every thing 
so smooth and nice, fitting together nicely; also the 
counter goods. I especially like that clock you 
sent for only $1.50, and that hack-saw is a fine tool. 
The wheelbarrow is the finest and neatest I ever 
saw;in fact,l am well pleased with every thing I 
got from B ern Please accept my thanks for your 
square and upright déalings with your customers. 


San Benito, Cal., Jan. 5, 1887. A. BORGMAN, 





“IT 18S SO BECAUSE MR. ROOT SAID 80.” 

For amount inclosed please send me a telescope 
mentioned in last supplement to GLEANINGS. Sénd 
also a pair of No. 9 shears. I have bought two 
pairs of other M pene which were said to be good 
steel, warranted to do good work, but they proved 
to be iron, washed over with something to make 
them look pretty. I thought I would not invest 
again, but somehow we all have confidence in A. I. 
Koot. My husband says, “If Mr. Root says a thing 
is so, itis so.”” Ithink sotoo. Now, why do stran- 
gers trust you so? Loften say that you are doing 
as much good in the world as any minister of the 
gospel. I hope your life will be spared for many 
years; and when you are called to go up higher, I 
know you will find many stars in your crown. 

FAnny E. SANBURN. 

East Thetford, Vt., Dec. 19, 1887. 


THE OLD HEN AND CHIOKENS. 


I have just been reading in GLEANINGS about 
that hen and her chickens. [ did not know so much 
could be said about so little a subject when you 
have so much business to see to. You must have 
more patience than [ have, but it seems you can 
see the grace of God in an old hen and chickens. 
even if she raises hob with your fine flowers and 
nice things that you give so much care to. [am 
one of those men who get out of patience with my- 
self and every thing around me; and when I read 
your last GLEANINGS I read some things that con- 
vinced me that we many times make ourselves 
more trouble by not looking aps. in their face as 
you do, and say every thing is all right if we only 
think so. Mr. Root, give us some more of your 
happy thoughts; I think the Lord will translate 
you by and by, or, at least, I hope so; but I trust 
not until you have lived to a ripe old_age and have 
had your fill. I. F. PLUMMER. 

Augusta, Me. 


ONE OF THE JUVENILES TAKES UNCLE AMOS TO 
TASK. 


Inclosed please find $1.00 for GLEANINGS the com- 
ing year. 1 very much enjoy its visits, and I would 
not willingly forego them, even if I did not have 
half adozen stands of bees as an excuse for sub- 
scribing for a bee-paper. My Ernest, who loves a 
joke, wants to know if I[ or any one else should 
send a postal card with ‘stop it,’’ and not add 
another word, whose paper would you stop? 

Mrs. M. E. BRownN. 

Athens, Clarke Co., Ga., Dec. 21, 1887. 


{My good friend, will you please tell Ernest that 
we would look on the face of the postal card to see 
where it came from; then we would look on the 
subscription-list, and see if we have subscribers 
there: and finally, by means of the Postal Guide 
and Bradstreet’s commercial reports, and of our 
great big index-book to our ledgers, which book 
cost $75.00, besides our files of ever so many thou- 
sands of letters, we should ———— in time find 
out who the man waa, for we have such work every 
few days when somebody forgets to sign his name, 
Ernest is all right, however, after all. I should 
have said, “ Stop it,” and then sign your name.] 


THE HOME PAPERS TO ONE WHO HAD BEEN ON A 
BED OF PAIN FIVE YEARS. 


GLEANINGS found us mourni for the loss of a 
dear son. He died Sept. 23. He had been sick al- 
most five years—had not been ona chair, nor turn- 
ed over in bed,in four years. He was drawn all 
out of shape with inflammatory rheumatism, and 
was blind. You would like to know how much good 
your Home talks did him. He would say, as soon 
as the povew came, “ Now, ma, sit down and rest 
you and read what Mr. Root has to say to us.’’ There 
was nothing that did him so much good. He was 
always cheerful and ae: When I read what you 
said about dying, he said, “That is just as I feel 
about dying. I never have seen the time when I 
wanted to die, atter all I have suffered.” But God 


in his goodness, bas taken him from this world of 
pain and suffering, to a better world, I trust. Al- 
though he never united with any church, I trust he 
is safe in the arms of Jesus. I hope and pray that 
God will spare you toa good old age. so you can 
onary on —— good work. Mrs. A. M. 
White Creek, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1887. 


« MURPHY. 
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‘buckwheat and choice clover comb honey; but me- 


/Little more movement in extracted. nsignments 
solicited. H. R: WRIGHT 
Jan. 21. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 
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Ploney Gonuyay. 


CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—We quote choice ante: 1- 
lb. seetions, 18@20c; dark, 1-lb., 16@18. White, 2- 
18¢; dark, 16. Extracted, in “cans, white, 9c; <n 
bbls. 8c. California, 2-lb. sections, 18c; extracted, 
in'*60-lb. eases, 8@9c. Beeswaz, 18@20c. $ Sapeiy of of 
honey is jarger than the demand, and sales 
sléw; the trouble seems to be, that prices are too 
h CLEMONS, C1i.00N & Co., 

an. 24. Kansas City, Mo. 


CricaGo.—Honey.—Sales so far this month have 
been very light. It may be that the extreme cold 
weather is the chief cause, as people do not get out 
todo say ay Prices are tending downward, as 
offeri arge. Choice grades of white comb, 
ind-lb.-se womens, 18c; off grades, lower, 4@l1l5c. Ex: 
tracted, 7@8c. Beeswaz, 23. 

R. A. BURNETT, 


Jan. 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


New Yor«.—Honey.—The market for comb honey 
_qmiet. We quote &s follows: Fancy white, 1-lb. sec- 
tne. 16@19; 2-ibs. 14@16: buckwheat, 2-lb. sections, 
11; 1-ib.. 11@12.. Off grades, 1 and 2c per lb. less. 








xtracted, white, 8@9. Wax, 223. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH ag dh 
‘Jan. 19, 28 & 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey is very dull at 18c 
for the best 1-]lb. sections. Market is overstocked 
for this season of the year, and we think that, in 
order to work off the large surplus there seems to 
be in our market, there must be . ead ee 
decline in prices. .C.K 

Jan. 21. tiovelans, Ohio. 


-KANBAS CITY. —Honey. —The demand for honey is 
light; 1-lb. sections, white, 18@20c; 1-lb., dark, 1I5@ 
16; 2-lb., white, iy 2-Ib.. dark, 14@ i extracted, 
white, 7@8; dark HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Jan. 23. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York.—Honey.—The market continues dull 
and is rather unsettled on white comb honey, of 
which there is a fair stock. Buckwheat comb, 
however, is somewhat scarce and in fair demand. 

STROHMEYER & Co., 

Jan. 24 122 Water St., N. Y. 


CoLumBUs. — Honey.—Market is very quiet; no 
changes to make since last report. Choice comb in 
tlb.  apetiona, 17@18c; extracted, 10@12, and very 
little demand. re. =~ 125. 

LE CLICKENGER, 


Jan. 23. 117 South’ 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.— Demand for comb hon- 
ey now is about at a standstill—only a hght re- 
quest for extracted at 10@1lic per Ib 

Pancoastr & GRIFFITHS, 

Jan. 23. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CINCINNATI.—Hi .—The market is bare of ex- 
— with a fair demand for choice comb hon- 

,and for best qualities of extracted in square 
pe ass jars. There isa supply of all kinds. 
Comb honey bri 16@20c in the jobbing way; ex- 
tracted honey, on arrival. 

There is a good demand for Beeswax, which brings 
20@22c for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

Onas. F. Mutu & Son, 

Jan, 24. Cincinnati, 0. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market is quiet, and firm for 
dium grades are close, and go slow.at prices asked. 


Detrroit.—Honey.—Best white comb honey, in 
one-pound sections, continues to be quoted at 
1 c's. Extracted, li. Beeswaz, 

Beli Branch, Mich., Jan. 23. M. H. Hunv. 


CaicaGoO.—Honey.—The demand is rather light, 
and prices are barely steady; aetna liberal. 
quote: White clover, — p kgs, 1-lb. ms Mtg 
16@18; same in larger pkgs, 2-lb. sections, 12@15; 
Dark, 10@12. G. LASHER & SON. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—Choice comb, 18@20; strained, 
in barrels, 7%; extracted, in barrels, 54@8. 
Cans, 8@10. Beeswax, 1946 20. 

Jan. 23. . G. Torr & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—Honey is. slow. Sales at 16@17 
for 1-lb. sections. 14@15 for 2-lb. sections. Extract- 
ed, 8@9. Beeswaz, 25. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Jan. 12. 57 Chatham S8t., Boston, Mass. 


For SALE.—About 1 bbl. of reti-clover honey; %- 
bbl. of alsike and basswood mixed. Price 7 to 8c. 
Sample on application. JOHN F. DIPMAN, 

Fremont, Sandusky Co., Ohio. 


WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 


We also make the best. smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
keeper send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 
implements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable 
rates. Beeswax bought at GUEANINGS quotations. 


3 Wdb W.E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 











We eee. re bee-keepers in vicinity of N. 
Y. City, to buy the Van Deusen Hive- 
Clamp from me ({[ keep a stock on eo ts regu- 
lar manufacturer's prices. T.O. PE 

3d 27 Park Row, N. a City. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, AND GRAPES. 


Plants at one-half the usual price. All stock war- 
ranted. Good references. I can ship plants 3000 
miles, 80 as to reach you in good shape. Give me a 
trial order. Send postal card and get prices. 

EZRA G. SMITH, 
3-5d Paar sceevenincibin Ontario Co., N. Y. 


For Cards and Sta- 
pena dA for Bee-keep- 
d Others. 

Besides our beautiful ditoedler chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
—— all at low prices. se Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
aim ae $1. rand 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
x of cards and ney candies, 15 cts. yf ang 

free. Address po maa Hartford, N. Y 

) 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 
—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
3-14 db 





These sections 
are notable on 
two accounts. 
One is the in- 
variable accu- 
racy of the 
workmans hip. 
The other, the 
very low per- 
centage of 


folding. Not 
unfrequently a 
thousand have 
been folded 





without any 
breakage, and ak tea without dampening. Send 





Jan. 2. Chicago, T)l. 


for reduced prices and estimates on large lots. Ad- 
dress as in cut. 243d. 4 








